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DAYS ON THE DOLORES. 


BY FRANK. H MAYER. 


I. STONY CREEK. 


OMETHING over a mile eastward 

from the junction of the two forks 
of the Rio Dolores a pretty brook pays 
tribute after its kind. Its little mouth is 
all a-babble in its eager vivacity and its 
pebble teeth are as white as a child’s. 
Essentially infantile alike in its moods 
and proportions, it prattles along con- 
tentedly over the smooth places, dim- 
pling with smiling complacency ’neath 
the adumbrant fringe of wild oats and 
silver awned fox tail which decks its 
. borders, or roars lustily as it tumbles 
unexpectedly over the scattered boulders 
in its heedless course. Hither and 
thither it darts in its gambols—now on 
this side of the narrow cajfion, now on 
that; ever and anon playing hide-and- 
seek in the willows; then bursting out 
upon you in riotous glee, leaping and 
singing and dancing in mad abandon 
before your delighted eyes. A very 
baby of a rill; a tiny, cooing, lip-invit- 
ing, heart-refreshing streamlet with 
broad shallows of sun-lit innocence and 
secret depths as profound as a baby’s 
soul. Rich in surprises—as all children 
are—it steals through the channels of 
the senses and floods the heart crypts 
with a very eddy of delight in which 
the genius of the memory bathes often, 


in unutterable bliss. Beloved alike of 
bird and beast, it gurgles and chuckles 
along in its merriment until the very 
grasses grow fat with sympathetic 
laughter—their fancy tickled by the 
quaint sayings of the nixies and pyms 
which dominate its crystal keeps. The 
rollicking trout which everywhere lurk 
in its shaded recesses have a droll look 
in their eyes and a waggish rotundity 
about their little friar-like paunches emin- 
ently suggestive of an easy life and epi- 
curean diet. Nowhere is the mountain 
mocker moretuneful, the water ousel more 
confiding, the service, straw and raspber- 
ries more succulent and fragrant than.on 
the banks of Stony Creek, and you can 
find deer beds in the sour-dock patches 
at every bend of the cafion. Nowhere is 
the larkspur and gentian so blue, the 
Indian shot so fiery, the Oregon grapes 
so plentifully purple, the clematis so 
cloud-like in its mist of feathers, and no 
one has seen the wild hop in all its 
glory unless he has trodden the deer 
trails which are the only thoroughfares 
in this secluded place. 

Six years ago, while fishing on the 
upper waters of*the Dolores, I noticed 
this tiny accession to its flood and made 
some enquires of the nearest ranchman 
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concerning it. His replies were so 
eminently satisfactory that I at once 
resolved to explore its hidden charms. 
Said he: 

“Oh! That's Stony Creek. It doesn’t 
amount to much. The trout are plenti- 
ful and gamy enough—such as they 
are; but it takes a hundred of ’em to 
make a mess. Besides, the cajfion is all- 
fired rough—nuthin’ but deer trails an’ 
bresh an’ rocks till ye can’t rest, and it’s 
bad fer bear, too! Seen four on ’em in 
one day last fall. Guess ye better not 
tackle Stony!” 

Now, when a man springs such a sen- 
sation as that on me suddenly my con- 
clusions are inevitably final. Bear and 
small trout and rough country! Why, 
for a fortnight I had waded through 
open waters and caught disgustingly 
large and docile fish until I was surfeit- 
ed and I had only seen five deer and one 
bear track which was at least ten days 
old. Not “tackle” Stony! My mind 
was made up before he had finished 
speaking. 

The next morning I rolled up a six- 
inch cube of salt pork and a quart of 
flour in a Navajo blanket and long ere 
the lazy sun had dispelled the lingering 
mists in the river valley below I was far 
up the gloomy cajfion through which 
tinkled the little stream which was to 
be the source of much exquisite pleasure 
to me in the days which followed. 

For the first five or six miles I fol- 
lowed a well beaten cow-trail made by 
the half wild cattle which constituted the 
chief source of wealth of the resident 
ranchmen. Soon this degenerated into 
a deer-trail which in turn resolved itself 
into a squirrel track that finally ran up 
a tree and petered out in a knot-hole— 
leaving me free to follow the bent of my 
inclinations and the direction of my 
own desire. At this point the cliff walls 
of the cafion grew rugged and precipi- 
tous in the extreme. The stately pines 
which gemmed the entrance to the 
cafion gave way to sorhbre spruce and 
quaking aspens, and the banks of the 
stream were a veritable thicket of scrubby 
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willows and bristling raspberry bushes 
heavy with their wealth of luscious fruit. 
Time and again I yielded to the seduc- 
tive temptations offered me-on all sides, 
and when at last, sated with my sylvan 
feast, I forced my way through the al- 
most impenetrable tangle of thorns and 
drift wood and gained the doubtful 
thoroughfare of the creek bed, the last 
ragged remnants of mist were lifting 
from the water, and I walked beneath 
them as beneath a canopy of silver 
fleece. Here and there in its course the 
stream debouched over miniature 
meadows comparatively open and rank 
with lush grass. In these places were 
deep pools of a respectable size, into 
one of which I cautiously dropped a 
white grub which I had found in a rot- 
ten log, and almost shouted with delight 
at the result. From under the over- 
hanging banks in every quarter sharp 
flashes of gold and umber radiated 
towards it, and the water seethed and 
boiled at their convergence. One mag- 
nificent fellow flung himself bodily into 
the air in his eagerness and I confess to 
a feeling of satisfaction at seeing the 
grub rise with him. There was a con- 
fused flurry of tails for an instant and 
then only the back lash of a faint ripple 
gave evidence that the sense of sight 
had not been in error. A dozen times 
in rapid succession did I lure them forth. 
Now with shreds of fat pork, now with 
berries plucked from the nearest bush, 
or bits of aspen bark or petals of flowers . 
—they seemed indifferent as to the na- 
ture of the morsel—and each cast was 
attended with a rush that evoked a 
chuckle of satisfaction from their tor- 
mentor. It was with a feeling of reluc- 
tance that I left the spot, but the first 
rays of the rising sun warned me that I 
must be up and doing, and with a mut- 
tered “Auf wiederschen” I took up the 
thread of my wanderings and picked 
my way gingerly over the slippery 
pebbles. Grouse were abundant in the 
fringe of the aspens and I flushed a 
brood at every turn of the cafion. Once, 
as I rounded a huge rock which abutted 
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into the stream, I 

caught sight of a red- 

dish form half hidden | 
in the high grass, and 

closer inspection re-_ 
vealed a huge pair of 

ears which flopped 

mechanically in ac- 

cord with the champ- 

ing jaws beneath. A 

careless step on a loose 

stone brought to view 

a shapely muzzle sur- 

mounted by saucer- 

like eyes, and a fat 

doe sprang to her feet 

in seeming unconcern | 
and trotted easily to- “#.~ *- 
wards the aspens on 
the hill side. Some- 
thing in her demeanor 
—a curious sort of 
hesitancy —impelled 
me to look carefully in 
the grass where she 
had lain, and my 
search was rewarded 
by the sight of a 
pair of fawns crouched closely together 
and absoiutely motionless in their en- 
deavor to remain concealed. The doe 
now circled around me, anxiously watch- 
ing my every movement in evident trep- 
idation. As I approached the cunning 
little fellows she bleated piteously and 
boldly madea few bounds in my direction. 
When I leaned forward to examine them 
more closely she passed me within ten 
feet and I slunk away in shame before 
the reproach of her eyes, now brim- 
ming with solicitude. They arose at 
her call and followed her quietly into the 
thicket—stopping at the edge to cast a 
look of curious enquiry at me. Doffing 
my hatin honor of her maternal courage, 
I left her with her babes; and if my own 
eyes were wet, who shall contemn me? 
As I plodded along up the now difficult 
path the air jarred with the incessant 
scoldings of the squirrels and the quer- 
ulous whistle of the mountain marmots, 
who everywhere waddled off in offend- 
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“ They arose at her call and followed her quietly into the thicket.” 


ed obesity. Ever and anon a crash in 
the deadenings, followed by the thud of 
stamping feet, bespoke the hurried flight 
of larger game, and once I paused abrupt- 
ly and fingered my pistol butt with some 
concern, as an unusual disturbance on a 
steep hill-side precipitated a small aval- 
anche of loose slide rocks almost upon 
me. But my hand dropped to my side 
again as a huge red steer broke cover . 
with a bellow of alarm and tore along’ 
through the dead-falls with a noise rival- 
ling that of a derailed express train. 
Long after be was out of sight I could 
hear him smashing through the aspens 
and I was disgusted to find that I was 
so badly “rattled” that my hand shook 
likea wind-swayed leaf. A few pullsat my 
old briar-root soon restored my wonted 
equanimity, however, and in another 
hour I had forgotten the incident in the 
interest begotten of the magnificent 
scene which confroted me. Imagine, if 
you can, a_long defile between high 
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rocks reaching up two thousand feet in 
the blue ether. At the base of the 
cliffs on either side a solid fringe of 
stately spruces casts shadows that are 
almost blue-black in intensity upon the 
emerald sea of waist-high grass which 
is everywhere a-quiver with life. Every- 
where its surface is rippling with the 
wakes of scudding deer, fleeing in con- 
fusion before me, much as a fleet of mer- 
chantmen would fly before the approach 
of some be-whiskered old pirate, and I 
laugh as heartily at their scare as Mor- 
gan and Kidd undoubtedly did in the 
good old days when the clumsy galleons 
of the opulent Dutch and Spaniards al- 
most burst their fat sides ‘neath the 
pressure of canvas with which they be- 
clouded their flight. Never in an ex- 
perience extending over twenty years in 
the woods have I beheld another such a 
herd of deer. There must have been 
three score at least—counting fawns— 
and the like will never be seen again. 
Leisurely picking my way up the cajion, 
it was high noon when I emerged into 
a beautiful bit of bottom where the wa- 


ter lay in a series of still, deep pools 
formed by dams which I at once recog- 


nized as the work of beavers. A hasty 
examination revealed indisputable evi- 
dence in the way of stumps whose 
rounded ends showed plainly the chisel- 
like marks of their incisors, and, satis- 
fied with my unexpected discovery, I 
made camp in the edge of the spruces 
farthest from the water. 

A section of fresh bark from a quak 
‘ing asp afforded me a satisfactory bread 
pan and I soon had a ribbon of unleav- 
ened dough wound around a_ peeled 
club set up before my fire. A generous 
slice of fat bacon was frizzled in due 
time, and when I finaily got the old 
pipe under way and lay contentedly 
watching the smoke wreaths curl up- 
ward, I felt that I could return a fairly 
conclusive answer to the enquiry: “Is 
life worth living?” ° 

By and by I lost sight of the clouds, 
and when I opened my eyes again the 
‘sun was just gilding the spruce tops on 
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the eastern side of the cafion and the 
shadows were growing long. It was 
4 o'clock, and already the air was grow- 
ing cool in the shadows. A friendly 
spruce near-by afforded me a half-cord 
of browse for my bed and a huge 
mouthful of delicious gum on which I 
contentedly chewed as I tied a ten-foot 
line and leader on a springy dead aspen 
sprout and leisurely took my way up 
the cafion. Pausing at the foot of a 
small cascade to watch the curious 
evolutions of a water ousel who was se- 
dately walking on his head, seemingly, 
under water and making bob curtesies 
at every hand length, I suddenly became 
aware of the presence of another spec- 
tator who was sitting on his haunches 
in a raspberry thicket half a pistol shot 
away, curiously regarding me out of the 
most innocent looking pair of brown 
eyes which ever graced the head of a 
cinnamon cub. His muzzle was red 
with the remnants of his juicy feast, and 
when he hung his head to one side and 
lolled out bis tongue with an absurd 
grimace he looked so droll that I could 
not forbear from laughing aloud. At 
the sound of my voice he rose half erect 
and growled with a ludicrous attempt at 
ferocity which changed to a whine of 
abject terror when I threw my hat at 
him with a yell which would have 
caused a Ute to sicken with envy, and it 
is my firm conviction that he broke 
down a quarter acre of brush in his 
frantic efforts to get somewhere. He 
got there—for I heard and saw him— 
but there were tufts of yellow hair hang- 
ing in the briars yet the next spring 
when I re-visited the spot and you 
could have followed his trail with a 
wagon. Iam glad to say the thought 
of killing him never entered my mind. 
It would have been easy to have done 
so, for he was in point-blank range and 
his heart and spine were exposed, but I 
could not use the meat and his coat was. 
poor, and he most certainly would not 
taint the blessed air half so much when 
alive as he would dead. Therefore, I 
trust that he still roves the happy con- 
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fines of Stony Creek and has waxed fat 
and saucy as becomes an honest bear, 
and may it be my good fortune to meet 
his posterity in the days to come when 
I again break away from the haunts of 
men and lose my cares in the cafion 
which is his abiding place. 

The trout were jumping now, and 
long ere I reached the beaver dams be- 
low I had stopped fishing and had half 
filled my hat with service and rasp- 
berries besides. The service-berries here 
ripen two months later than in the river 
valley below and I found also a few late 
strawberries in the deep grass. It was 
dark when I reached camp, but the fire 
I had started ere leaving had now 
burned down into a perfect bed of coals 
over which, on a contrivance made of 
two green sticks and a couple of yards 
of fine copper wire which I always carry 
in my pocket, I soon broiled a dozen 
trout interlarded with strips of bacon 
which, with the bread left from dinner 
and a quart of berries, followed by the 
inevitable pipe, put me into a state of 
mind unknown to the miserable victims 
of the deadly city restaurant (?) with its 
wealth of pretentious menu-card and 
dearth of edible, appetite-iuspiring 
“chuck.” The stream crooned a lullaby 
and the man in the white moon listened 
with dimpling complacency and maybe 
I dreamed that his puckered lips 
twitched out these words to its accom- 
paniment: 

The owl is hooting from out the shade, 
Too whit! Too whoo! 
The fawns are gamboling in the glade, 
And under the water-fall a Naid 
Doth weave her tresses into a braid 
_ Most fair to view. 
Who? Who? Who? Who? 
Is it the sighing nymph would woo? 


The heart of the rose is all aflame 

With mad desire. The glow-worm pales 

With nameless passion. In secret vales 

The envious sprites do mouth their shame, 
Alack! alas! 

To the jealous wood-elves who lightly pass 

Where their mortal lover doth lie asleep 

With his brown cheek pillowed upon thegrass. 


Whilst in the deep 

Wan shadows creep 

Over the face of the nymph who keeps 

Her tryst alone 

With a yearning moan. 
Too whit! Too whoo! 
Do you know for who 

She combs her tresses and vainly weeps ? 

The night breeze kisses his dream-veiled eyes. 
Ah! wanton breeze to so boldly dare ! 

And the amorous dew in abandon lies 

In a shower of pearls o’er his clustering hair. 
O dew! O breeze! 

Shall the murmuring trees 

And trembling flowers not have their share? 


Ah! mortal, loved of the wood-folk shy, 

Who love you because of the love you bear 

For the beasts of the field and the birds of 

the sky 

And the timid fishes which gently lie 

In the crystal waters of brook and mere. 

For you is the poppy essence spread 

And the exorcism of care and woe 

Chanted above your sylvan bed 

By summer sephyrs so soft and low 

With the benediction of flowers blent. 

For you is the amber of spruce distilled 

And the brimming chalice of Nature filled 

With the woodsy nectar of sweet content. 

Sleep, loved one, sleep 

Whilst earth and heaven their vigils keep ! 

* * * * 


Did you ever eat a raspberry short- 
cake fresh and hot on a misty morning 
at an elevation of ten thousand feet ? 
A raspberry short-cake made in the 
mode common to graceless Indians and 
equally graceless woods-loafers like my- 
sclf who, as a rule, are extremely chary 
of imparting the secret of the prepara- 
tion of their delectables to the uninitiated 
tenderfoot? I feel inan unusually good 
frame of mind to-day and will transmit 
the secret to posterity. Follow me to 
the stream yonder, where we select a 
water-smocthed stone of moderate thick- 
ness which has lain high and dry on the 
shingle since the spring floods. Build- 
ing a huge fire of dead quaking asps, 
we place the stone where it will become 
screeching hot without cracking and 
then hie ourselves to the nearest dead- 
ening where the luscious fruit hangs 
thick on the dew-pearled brambles. By 
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the time our hat crowns are running 
over the stone is imbedded in glowing 
coals and we carefully brush off the 
white ashes with a chuckle of satisfac- 
tion. A double handful of flour is now 
mixed with water to the consistency of 
a thin paste and, with a preliminary 
flourish or two, we dip the naked hand 
therein and brush it with a circular mo- 
tion over the hot stone. A film of 
daintily browned crust, as delicate as a 
cobweb of lace, is the instant result, and 
we repeat the operation until the tempt- 
ation of the piled wafers becomes irre- 
sistible. The berries, wet with dew, are 
sandwiched between and the whole is 
carefully covered with the cleanest cor- 
ner of your coat-tail or blanket to steam 
while you loosen your belt a half dozen 
holes or more. Have you sugar to 
dredge on the fruit before filling—’tis 
well. If not, you will never note its ab- 
sence in the luscious sweetness of the 
daintiest morsel that ever appealed to 
your ravished senses. It is not food—it 
is ambrosia and the gods attend on 
your feast. 

I part the willows.on the edge of the 
beaver dam and pause at sight of a large 
object leisurely swimming in the water 
below. Another glimpse at the oval 
head and mouse-colored back assures 
me that it is an otter andI eagerly watch 
its graceful action as it swims to and fro 
about the pool. Suddenly it darts under 
the over-hanging bank and a second 
later appears with a flapping fish in its 
mouth and swims slowly up stream. 
As it approaches the shallows two other 
little bullet-headed objects come to meet 
it, but it dexterously avoids them and 
scrambles out on theshingle. They fol- 
low quickly and I am treated to a sight 
as diverting as it is novel. Laying the 
still living fish upon the pebbles, she re- 
treats a short distance and utters a 
curious sound—something between the 
whine of a puppy and the snarl of an 
angry cat. The young otters spring 
savagely towards the gasping fish, but 
ere either of them can reach it the 
mother has snatched it with a bound 


and, sitting half erect, deals them im- 
partially in turn a sound box on the ear 
with her open paw. As they crouch in 
discomfiture at her feet she springs 
bodily over their heads and lays it down 
on the pebbles behind them. Again 
and again is this proceeding re-enacted 
until finally she lies down on her back 
with the fish between her teeth, while 
the growling pups tug manfully at its 
extremities. When naught save a rem- 
nant of the sucker is left she takes them 
in turn between her fore-feet and licks 
them into a state of delightful glossiness 
despite their struggle of very child-like 
remonstrance, when, suddenly catching 
sight of me, she slides with her babes 
into an adjoining pool and I am ‘left 
with the consciousness that die mutter- 
letb is far from being a human character- 
istic solely. 

Four days and nights did I spend in 
this delightful camp, now roving aim- 
lessly along the cafion gathering berries, 
flowers or minerals—for, let me whisper 
to you confidently, that there is “ miner- 
al” (worse luck!) in Stony—and adding 
to my already unique list of experiences. 
I tore out a part of the beaver-dams by 
day so as to have the pleasure of watch- 
ing the cunning workers restore it at 
night. I ate short-cakes and trout and 
grouse baked in envelopes of mud until 
I could eat no more,and when the pork 
had spluttered itself into vacancy and 
the flour had faded into a remem- 
brance, I took my way regretfully river- 
ward and was disgusted to meet at the 
cafion’s mouth a search party organized 
for my benefit by the almost too friend- 
ly ranchmen who looked at each other 
with commiserating significance when, 
in response to a question, I replied: 

“Lost? Suffer? Could a man get 
lost in Heaven and suffer?” 

And they wondered why I refused a 
second helping of corn-beef hash at 
supper time, but the blue-eyed little wife 
of my host only smiled when they told 
her of my saying and brought a coal 
for my pipe with her own dainty hand. 

Cortez, Colorado. 





A MONTANA HUNTING EPISODE. 


BY MARSHALL W. WILDER. 


AST fall I was hunting in Mon- 
tana, making my headquarters in 
the Stemple Mining District in Lewis 
and Clarke County with a friend who 
was developing a quartz claim. In the 
past decade quite a number of mines 
had been worked in this neighborhood 
and from some of them large fortunes 
had been taken; the majority, however, 
had since been worked out or aban- 
doned on account of the great expense 
in freighting the ores to a point where 
they could be shipped away to the 
smelter. 
My friend, Abe Horton, had been 
prospecting off and on in this locality 


for the last fifteen years and one might 
say knew every foot of the country for 


miles around. Like many other old 
prospectors he pinned his faith to this 
locality, and his confidence in its ulti- 
mate recovery from the present era of 
stagnation was something to command 
the admiration of any stranger who 
would stop and discuss with him its 
history in the past and prospects for the 
future. Arriving in Montana in the 
early sixties, he had been one of the 
lucky miners who had struck it rich in 
the placer diggings of Last Chance 
Gulch. Since then he had wandered 
off to other districts, making now and 
again quite a stake, which he had man- 
aged to blow in in teasing the tiger and 
other forms of dissipation so attractive 
to the average prospector. After an 
absence of about ten years he returned 
to Helena, which is built on the ground 
once washed by the miner ~ 
‘In the fierce race for wealth ;’’ 


in fact. the town stands on ground which 
was once considered the richest diggings 


of all Last Chance Gulch. He was 
soon once more out in the hills, accom- 
panied by a solitary cayuse packing his 
grub-stake—in search of that will o’ the 
wisp, those phantom riches, which takes 
a man over difficulties well-nigh ‘insur- 
mountable. At last he was almost out 
of grub and wandered into Stemple 
where he happened to meet an old-time 
partner who gave him an interest in a 
placer claim. In a short time he was 
the happy possessor of another pile— 
which he meant to keep, but tempta- - 
tion was too strong for him and it also 
went the way of the others. 

At last, as years wore on, he gradual- 
ly acquired a little sense, or, as he told 
me, took a tumble to himself, and was 
now settled and studious in his habits. 
Close to the mouth of a tunnel he was 
running into the mountain he had built 
a log cabin, which was quite a preten- 
tious mansion for that part of the coun- 
try, containing as it did three large 
rooms, one of which he used for a bed- 
room and another for a sitting room 
and kitchen, while the third was occu- 
pied by samples of ore, assaying scales, 
acid tubes and chemicals used in testing. 
The floor was covered with skins of elk 
and bear made into rugs, while in front 
of the open fire-place lay a fine moun- 
tain-lion’s skin. On the walls were the 
heads of cinnamon and grizzly bears 
and the antlers of some unusually fine 
specimens of elk, supporting guns of 
different patterns ranging from the 
ancient Kentucky rifle (with which he 
had crossed the plains) and a good old- 
fashioned English muzzle-loading shot- 
gun to a Winchester repeating express 
rifle. Arranged on shelves at the end 
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of the room, was, for the place, an ex- 
tensive library containing most of the 
leading authorities on mineralogy and 
many works of fiction. Altogether, he 
had a very comfortable home. A Mis- 
sourian by birth, thirty years in the 
mountains had worn away any trace of 
sectionalism one might expect to find. 
In appearance he was a man verging on 
sixty, tall and well built, with a devil- 
may-care though quiet look ; and when 
I proposed to him one evening that he 
lay aside his drills and hammers for a 
day and accompany me in search of deer 
up to the meadows on top of some 
mountains a few miles away, he acqui- 
esced with pleasure, and together we 
laid out our plans for a start the follow- 
ing morning. At daybreak we were 
riding over an old trail towards the 
meadows. The road was rough and in 
many cases almost hidden from view by 
a heavy growth of underbrush. Here 
and there we would come across some 
old dump and shaft leading down to the 
underground workings of a mine, 
worked years ago and since abandoned. 
Each one he knew by name and remem- 
bered the men who had worked them— 
giving me an account of their lives and in 
some cases ‘how they had met their 
death ; maybe in defending their proper- 
ty against some claim jumper or in a 
heated argument over the possession of 
a jack pot. 

Travelling thus for some: four or five 
miles, now and then making a detour to 
get around some enormous tree that had 
fallen across our trail, we arrived at the 
meadows. By this time the sun was 
just beginning to peep over the moun- 
tain tops and we picketted our horses to 
explore them on foot. Hardly had we 
advanced a hundred yards when Abe 
pulled my sleeve sharply: ‘ His’t—look 
yonder. There’s a big buck by that 
fallen pine tree.” Immediately we both 
crouched down behind a low bush; 
there, sure enough, about seventy-five 
yards in front of us was a fine large 
buck with a grand set of antlers. From 
the way he was holding his head, peer- 
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ing around, it was evident that he had 
just been feeding and that some noise we 
had made had disturbed him. As he 
was standing it was not advisable to take 
a shot—the thick boughs of the pine 
tree making it almost impossible to get 
a clear and uninterrupted view of a vital 
spot; and Abe whispered to me to wait 
until he moved forward; now that he 
had been interrupted, he would most 
likely change his position before com- 
mencing to eat again. So we remained 
still on our knees and in a few minutes 
up went his head and he started to 
amble off. No sooner was he clear of 
the branches and foliage than there rang 
out, sharp and clear—echoing and re- 
echoing back again over cafions and- 
mountain tops—the report of two Win- 
chesters, with scarce a fraction of a 
second between them. The deer gave 
one mighty leap forward and fell dead, 
with two rifle balls just behind his left 
shoulder and not more than three inches 
apart. 

‘Man, but he’s a beauty!” was Abe’s 
remark, as we leaned over him. ‘ Guess 
we tore his heart clean out’n him—’pears 
so at least from the two big holes on 
either side. He's dead, sure enough. 
Reckon he'd better be cleaned and 
trimmed ;” which was done almost as 
soon as suggested and the monarch of 
the glens, hoisted up to a limb out of 
the way of wolves and coyotes, hung 
swaying to and fro in the breeze. 

“Poor chap. <A few minutes ago he 
was as chipper as we’uns, eating his 
breakfast. Seems a pity to shoot God’s 
creatures just for sport. That’s why I 
so seldom hunt deer nowadays,” con- 
tinued Abe. ‘“ Now, we have each of 
of us killed a deer (he would have died 
almost instanter from either shot), I pro- 
pose that we try for a mountain lion; 
there’s generally one up round here.” 

“Very well; we have plenty of meat 
to last us a week or more and some to 
spare for our neighbors. Where do you 
think would be the best place to look 
for a lion ?” 

“Down there in that cafion, where 
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them big croppings come out just over 
the place where Seven-Up Pete camped 
in sixty-nine—He took a pile o’ gold 
out’n- that Jittle gopher hole—yes, he 
did. Some say as ’twas forty thousand 
dollars; guess it was. He brought it 
into Helena in a gunysack—chunks of 
gold as big as yer fist. Ay, there was 
lots of big finds round here in them 
days. If yow like I'll show yon through 
the place. We can’t go down the 
shaft—the old windlass is broke; but 
we can get through the tunnel. A 
keerless fellow was Pete; he never used 
a stick o’ timber, and in some places 
where the ground has caved in we'll 
have to crawl on our hands and knees. 
“Tf it wasn’t so hard to get at,” went 
on Abe, “I'd locate the old claim over 
again myself. When Pete struck the 
big pocket he jumped straight for 
Helena and went right back to York 
State with his pile. Never came back 
any more, left his traps in the cabin, and 
when I looked in four or five years ago 
it was just-as he had left it. Th’ old 


pots and pans—all rusty and dusty an’ 


the boxes as held his grub the 
dwelling-place of them tarnation wood- 
rats. Guess it ain’t altered much since 
then.” 

And Abe was right. After much 
hard climbing, we arrived at a little log 
cabin close to the shaft, down which the 
old-time miner had so_industriously 
toiled— 

‘*In wind and weather, 
Day out and day in.” 

The door was merely closed by a 
wooden latch, which we lifted up and 
then walked inside. Through the nar- 
row window streamed a weak ray of light 
almost entirely kept out by a net-work 
of :spider-webs. As Abe had said, the 
place was undisturbed and just as Seven- 
Up Pete had left it, nearly twenty-five 
years ago. One could hardly blame a 
man suddenly possessed of wealth for 
abandoning such a domicile. The size 
(nine by eight feet) left room for very 
little besides a rough-made bed and 
table hewn out of trees cut from the 


hill-side. The blankets, carelessly 
thrown back, were just as old Pete had 
left them the morning he packed his 
treasure into Helena and set out on his 
long journey across the continent to his 
home in the far-off Empire State. The 
dust and dirt, the spiders and wood- 
rats, gave the place a queer, uninviting 
look and we soon stepped outside into 
the sunshine. Then Abe, drawing two 
small pieces of candle from his pocket, 
placed one in a miner’s candle-stick and 
hooked it into his hat and the other I 
carried in my hand. Eager to explore 
this old passage, around which to my 
unsophisticated mind (from reading Bret 
Harte’s stories) there hung a halo of ro- 
mance, I was the first to enter, with 
Abe close behind me. Unaccustomed 
to finding my way about in these under- 
ground workings, my feet kept tripping 
on the sills of the little wooden rails 
that had once been used to run an ore- 
car over. We had not gone a distance 
of more than fifty feet, when I fancied I 
heard ahead of me a noise as of some- 
thing moving. So sure did I become 
that I stopped and drew Abe’s attention 
to it. He merely laughed. ‘ You're 
like a little boy, old man—scared. of the 
dark. Let me go ahead and you fol- 
low.”’ I was perfectly willing to change 
places, for, to tell the truth, I was 
scared. The unaccustomed darkness 
sent all kinds of fears through my head 
and, although possessing some experi- 
ence as a hunter, the idea of meeting a 
wild animal in such a place gave me 
anything but pleasant thoughts. So we 
continued our forward journey, when 
suddenly Abe halted— “Look out, 
man! run, for goodness sake; there’s a 
b’ar!’ and, before I had time to turn, he 
had wheeled round. The energy of his 
movement threw me down and over my 
body he ran in haste to get into the 
open. I was not long following— 
stumbling over sills and rails with my 
candle extinguished, but looking to- 
wards the mouth of the tunnel through 
which entered a strong light and towards 
which I made my way, in spite of fre- 
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quent falls, as fast as my legs and fear 
would let me. Once outside, I breathed 
easier. The distance I had come 
through that tunnel—a bare seventy- 
five feet—seemed a mile. 

“Where’s your gun?” was Abe’s 
question, as soon as I had made my ap- 
pearance and straightened up. 

“Inside. I never thought of it when 
once I fell down and started to run. 
What shall we do about it? I don’t 
like to leave it in there and you can bet 
I don’t feel like going in to get it with 
him inside.” 

“Get him out, of course. You go up 
to the mouth of the shaft where the 
windlass is and roll some big boulders 
down; that ‘Il send him out through 
the tunnel and I'll put a ball into him 
jest as soon as he shows hisself.”’ 

I was not long in mounting the bluff 
and soon loosened a couple of big boul- 
ders. Down they went with terrific 


force striking the sides and carrying 
with them carloads of gravel and stones. 
In answer came growls long and deep 


and I could hear the bear moving off. 
Giving a loud shout as a parting salute, 
I rushed over to the bluff, below which 
I could see Abe crouched behind a rock 
with his gun resting on top—its muzzle 
directed toward the mouth of the tunnel 
through which the bear would come in 
a few seconds. Presently his bearship 
showed his head and peered around 
savagely; then advanced a few paces 
and reared up on his hind legs. At 
that moment Abe’s rifle uttered its sharp 
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demurrer and Bruin dropped on all fours, 
hard hit. Mortally wounded, yet strug- 
gling to get up and attack his foe, he 
presented the most thoroughly splendid 
picture of brute strength it has ever 
been my good fortune to see. With it 
all was mingled a feeling of thankful- 
ness at our narrow escape. A few sec- 
onds more and Abe came forward from 
behind the rock to give our quarry his 
coup de grace—a bullet in the heart. 
After it was all over I sat down and 
watched Abe skin him. The bear wasa 
cinnamon, weighing in the neighbor- 
hood of five-hundred pounds, and evi- 
dently an old one; so, as the meat 
would be too tough to eat, we just 
packed the skin over to our horses— 
leaving tle carcass as our present to the’ 
wolves and coyotes. 

Even with the dead bear outside, I 
did not relish re-entering the tunnel, and, 
once possessed of my old rifle, it did 
not take me long to get back into the 
fresh air. Since then I have been out 
hunting in those same mountains many a 
score of times; but stories of untold 
wealth would hardly get me to explore 
their dark recesses through a miner's 
abandoned tunnel; and old Abe 
himself says that whenever he deems 
it advisable to visit an abandoned 
claim he generally sends a pistol shot or 
two up first as a polite notice for any 
bear that may be domiciled inside to 
kindly grant him steerage way. 

San Francisco, California, 











RECOLLECTIONS OF A BUFFALO HUNTER. 


BY LIEUT. J. M. T. PARTELLO, U. S. A. 


HE winter of 1880-81 was an un- 

usually severe one in the North- 
west, especially in Montana and the 
Western Dakotas. 

Early in the fall, our command, con- 
sisting of some 800 mounted troops, was 
encamped at Ferry Point on the Yellow- 
stone, ready to cross as soon as the 
river should become frozen, and pursue 
the different bands of hostile Indians 
who were breaking for the north, in an 
earnest endeavor to cross into British 
territory before we should overtake them. 

Once across the Yellowstone, our route 
wound in and among the Bad Lands; 
and, through a barren, treeless country, 
dovoid of both wood and water, we 
travelled for many days until at last the 
Divide, or water-shed between the Yel- 
lowstone and Missouri Rivers, was at- 
tained. During these ten cold and bitter 
days (the snow had not yet begun to fly), 
we met no living creature, save now and 
then a scampering coyote or cowardly 
prairie wolf. Our daily allowance of fuel 
was an abundance of buffalo chips— 
which, by the way burn better and more 
generously than the native woods of the 
North-west—and an occasional hole of 
mud in lieu of water. 

Indeed, quite often were we compelled 
to brew coffee from frozen pools left by 
buffaloes, which we could see by the 
signs must have been quite numerous in 
the region a short time previous to our 
arrival, 

Upon attaining the Divide, the scene 
was changed as if by magic. Instead of 
a sullen, barren, gray-hued landscape, the 
country to the north as far as the eye 
could scan was covered with an immacu- 
late blanket of spotless snow. Not im- 


maculate in one sense; for there were, in 
delicate contrast, innumerable dots and 
sprinkled clusters of black, as if some 
one had gone into the clouds with a 
huge pepper-box and scattered the con- 
tents far and wide. 

George Fleury, a half-breed scout who 
was riding with me, exclaimed exnlting- 
ly: 
“Them’s bison, an’ heaps of ’em, too.” 
Sure enough, the scout was right; for 
they were buffalo, and in numbers entire- 
ly too great to becounted Descending 
into the valley and making our first camp 
on the head-waters of Redwater Creek, 
I obtained permission from the colonel 
to take a little party and have a prelim- 
inary dash at a small band not far dis- 
tant. 

The half-breed and I agreed to keep 
company, and off we started at a smart 
canter over the snow. We had six good 
shots altogether, and one of them was 
Two Moons—a full-blooded Cheyenne 
Indian who preferred the weapons of his 
fathers (a bow and arrows) to all the 
latest improved fire-arms we could offer 
him. This Indian was a muscular fellow 
who stood six feet 2 inches in his stock- 
ings and from his childhood had spent 
his days on the plains and among the 
buffalo herds of the North-west. 

He was a mighty Nimrod among his 
people, and none knew better tham he 
how to successfully bag the big brutes 
of the prairies. 

We rode unseen to a neighboring 
knoll, and then, with a shout from 
Fleury, we dashed helter-skelter down 
upon the bison. They were off like the 
wind—their paint-brush tails poised in 
the air, and then we scattered. 
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My cayuse pony plunged into a snow 
covered prairie-dog hole,.and when I 
had scrambled to my feet unhurt (after 
having been tossed about ten feet over- 
head) I had no difficulty in regaining 
the saddle; for these well-trained buffalo 
ponies are entirely acquainted with such 
acrobatic feats, having been thoroughly 
taught by their former masters how to 
act in such emergencies. 

But the others were gone. I was 
alone. Just then the Cheyenne buck 
who had turned a bull was chasing him 
over a course that would run diagonal 
to my present position. Here was fun, 
andI was going tobe in itifI could. No 
rifle, but get him with a revolver if pos- 
sible. The bull shied off when he saw 
me coming, and pretty soon Two Moons 
and: myself were riding parallel to the 
old fellow—he on the right and I on 
the left side. I pumped lead into the 
arimal’s rump by the wholesale, but it 
seemed to have no effect. 

The Indian was endeavoring to catch 
up; and when he did so, while going at 
full speed, 1 saw him draw an arrow to 
the barb and drive it into the buffalo’s 
hide. Over and over the latter went, all 
in°’a heap; and when we had recovered 
and returned, I was astonished to see the 
point of the arrow protruding from the 
other side. It had passed entirely 
through the animal’s body. 

The life blood was trickling from the 
grooved arrow, and the big monarch of 
the plains was in his last throes. Two 
Moons skillfully bled him, and, leaving 
the carcass for later attention, we pushed 
on to finish our day’s Sport. 

The Indian and I became separated 
soon after this, each of us pursuing a 
separate bunch; and, in an endeavor to 
round up my particular quarry, I became 
hopelessly entangled in a deep, rocky, 
wooded coulee which carried me half a 
mile or more in a direction entirely dif- 
ferent from what I sought. Coming out 
near the base of a gentle eminence, I 
dismounted and allowed my good-nat- 
ured cayuse a resting moment. While 
meditating and considering in what part 
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of the world I might be, there came to 
my ears a low, rumbling sound like dis- 
tant thunder—a sort of guttural grunting 
which appeared to proceed from a point 
beyond the hill in front of me. 

I listened and waited, conjectured and 
surmised, and at last, lariating the pony 
to a rock, I cautiously reconnoitered in 
the direction of the noise until the crest 
of the hill was reached. I was all right 
as to wind in case there was game be- 
yond, and, when the suspense could no 
longer be borne,.I peeped cautiously 
around a huge, rocky snow ball and saw 
about two hundred buffaloes engaged in 
social converse. 

Cows and calves were numerous; but 
there were few males, and these latter 
had apparently apportioned their families 
off to themselves; for when one bull 
approached another’s preserves immedi- 
ate hostilities were inaugrated on a small 
scale until the weaker one retired to a 
reasonable distance. I watched this 
herd for upwards of two hours, and 
came near getting frozen in consequence. 

Finally, one obstreperous young bull 
more belligerent than the rest ran his 
sharp horn into the ribs of an elderly 
neighbor who had approached too near 
his harem and never ceased hostilities 
until he had driven the old one out of 
the herd. A few straggling cows but 
no calves followed the patriarch and the 
last I saw of him heand his family were 
winding slowly across the prairie in 
single file and finally they disappeared 
in the distance. Fortunately, these pil- 
grims passed in a direction opposite to 
my post of observation and I was safe. 
After the old bull had disappeared there 
was a great deal of grunting and growl- 
ing. on the part of the others, as if in 
mutual congratulation at getting rid of a 
bad customer; and I was close enough 
to observe that the cows and young calves 
did not participate in this concert. 

Some bulls were more sociable to. 
each other than others. For instance, 
those in harmony would butt in friendly 
contest and playfully rub the hides of 
their neighbors’ consorts with their 
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horns. Then they would buck around 
among each other but on evident good 
terms, and apparently expressed no 
serious intention of harm until once in 
awhile a real downright good fight 
would occur, in which one or the other 
of the combatants would be driven some 
distance away. The victor would pause, 
shake his locks and switch his tail, paw 
the ground vigorously but scarcely utter 
a sound. No note of defiance—only at- 
titude and threatening postures. In- 
deed, in this as well as in all my subse- 
quent experiences I have.never heard a 
buffalo express any vocal utterance save 
a grumble or sort of grunt. 
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stampeding the buffaloes I came upon a 
a beautiful young gazelle which was so 
stupefied and bewildered at the sudden 
departure of her big friends that I was 
able to approach on horseback to-within 
twenty-five yards and shoot her with a 
revolver. 

I was now so benumbed and cold that 
I determined to cut this social confab 
short. Therefore, selecting a young bull 
who stood in favorable attitude for 
a shot, I fired and wounded him so bad- 
ly that he tumbled all in a heap in the 
snow. No electricity could have acted 
quicker upon that herd than the noise of 
my rifle did. It was one of the most re- 





“Observing three animals making off in tandem order, I was about to try my luck, when a grunt to the — 


left caused me to face about.” 


The most remarkable incident of the 
day’s experience was nothing less than 
three antelope who were contentedly 
grazing in and out of the big group. 
They looked small, and diminutive be- 
side their huge friends, but seemed per- 
fectly at home and contented, without 
fear or premonition of fear, and were not 
the least bit alarmed at the noise sur- 
rounding them or their peculiar situation. 
Two or three years later I encountered 
other herds of bison with antelope in 
their midst, and upon one occasion after 


markable transformation scenes that has 
ever been enacted upon Nature’s stage. 
They were off like the wind—bulls, cows, 
calves and antelope; all; save the 
wounded monarch who was kicking the 
snow in a shower about him as I 
ran forward. 

Arriving in the bottom (a fringe of 
cottonwood timber here spread across 
the head-waters of the gorge I had been 
following) and observing three animals 
(the tail end of the herd) making off in 
tandem order, I was about to try my 
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luck in bringing some of them down 
when a snort and a grunt to the left 
cansed me to face about just in time to 
receive a charge from the dead buffalo I 
had killed. He wasn’t very dead, but 
near to it; sufficient, however, to cause 
me a hasty retreat of a few yards, when 
a shot in the eye ended his earthly ca- 
reer. I was almost sorry to finish this 
noble fellow, but he was so far gone that 
it was a mercy to do it. He died, but 
he died a grand death; and it would be 
well if mortals could meet their fate in so, 
to me, sublime a manner as did this 
innocent yet magnificent king of the 
plains. I left him where he fell, mental- 
ly marking the spot and riding after the 
retreating herd saw that the French half- 
breed had crossed their trail and was in 
full pursuit. He had turned the herd, 
and by a cross-cut I endeavored to out- 
flank them, but failed in the attempt. 
They were going at railroad speed, and 
Fleury and I soon came together to 
compare notes. In the meantime the 


fleeing bison had disappeared in the 


distance. -He had secured two calves, 
one cow and an ancient bull; but I 
doubt if he had experienced the pleasur- 
able sensation of observation or the re- 
gretful emotion in another sense which 
had been mine. 

The day’s work was done and we were 
riding back to camp intending to send 
out others to bring in the meat, when 
very distinctly and plainly, far off to the 
right, we heard a single shot. Pretty 
soon another, and then a regular tiril- 
lade of artillery, as it were. But it soon 
settled down to single discharges again, 
and then we knew it must be caused by 
one rifleman. We rode onward rapidly 
when the shots appeared slow and well 
timed, and finally coming to a prominent 
knoll we saw one of the most interesting 
and yet ludicrous sights it has ever been 
my good fortune to witness. We were 
not more than three miles from camp, 
and there, just in front of us, was a 
soldier down in the midst of a lot of slain 
bison, and actually besieged by at least 
fifty other fierce animals who seemed 
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not the least bit frightened by his vol- 
leys of lead. We made a charge, hulla- 
balooing and shouting wildly, whereup- 
on the besieging force scattered to the 
four quarters of heaven and we were 
able to relieve Sergeant Weeks from a 
very serious predicament. He had gone 
out alone, on foot, to have a little sport 
on his own account, and, being a good 
shot, had from long range dropped six 
good specimens of the dos Americanus 
all in a heap before they became alarmed 
and fled. The untutored Nimrod in at- 
tempting to pursue a wounded bull was 
set upon and chased by his inteuded 
captive at such an expeditious pace that, 
in sore distress, he had taken refuge be- 
hind the pile of dead bodies which were 
his trophies at long range. The bull 
followed him up and, injudiciously or 
carelessly having expended all his rifle 
ammunition, the sergeant had nothing 
left between himself and a possible bull 
fight except a revolver and twelve rounds 
to fit it; but as it happened, the sergeant, 
who had been more used to harmless 
target practice than actual warfare, now 
found that one half of his deadly sup- 
plies consisted of blank cartridges des- 
tined for the innocent amusement of 
knocking off leather heads from garrison 
piles or posts. In a word, he had not 
looked sharply enough after his belt be- 
fore starting on the campaign. 

When we came up his deadly missiles 
were long since exhausted (he was firing 
blanks) and the bull, finding that no 
further damage came from the outlandish 
noise that greeted his ears, in some un- 
accountable manner communicated with 
his comrades who paused at his daring, 
and came back to see the outcome of 
what their leader had in store for them. 
In this situation we found poor Weeks, 
and it was a lucky find for him. He 
came out of his barricade as badly 
frightened as some cf our soldiers did in 
the late war, and vowed that forever 
thereafter he had had the first and last 
buffalo hunt he ever wished to experience. 

For three days after camp had been 
broken on the Redwater, our command 
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was never, day or night, out of sight of 
buffaloes. We were travelling north, 
they were travelling south; but so 
great was the numerical strength 
of this one tremendous herd that a fair 
estimate of their numbers would fall, I 
believe, not far short of a million head. 

On one or two occasions, apparently 
without fear or any idea of danger, some 
great bunch in crossing the unbroken 
trail ahead of us would actually block 
the passage-way of the wagontrain. A 
few shots would scatter the sullen fel- 
lows for a while, but others blocked us 
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again, until the commanding officer good- 
naturedly issued an order that no morebi- 
son should bekilled except forfood. This 
great herd stretched away into the north 
almost as far as the Missouri; but, after 
crossing that river on the ice, the reason 
of their flight southward was made plain 
by the presence of hostile Indians in 
great force, who had come down from 
British territory for winter provisions, 
and driven this immense herd southward 
in the direction of the Musselshell and 
Yellowstone Rivers. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


IN GRIZZLY LAKE. 


BY M. W. TSCHUDDI. 


HAD>* been the guest of a Leadville 

friend for a week or two in August, 
and we had cast our flies in the Ever- 
green and Twin Lakes, and whipped the 
streams of Tourtelette and Tennessee 
Parks with varying success. But we 
did not kill any fish as large as my 
friend had led me to suppose I would 
find in that elevated region; so he pro- 
posed that we take a trip over to Grizzly 
Lake, near St. Elmo, saying that some 
big fellows were to be taken there. 

So we boarded the Denver & Rio 
Grande train one evening and ran down 
to Buena Vista, where we were obliged 
to lie over all night, in order to catch 
the early morning train for our destina- 
tion. At that time (several years ago) 
hotel accommodations were rather limit- 
ed in Buena Vista, but we ultimately 
secured a room with two beds in it and 
retired early. Being somewhat fatigued, 
I quickly fell into a deep slumber, from 
which I was awakened by an itching 
sensation, and I soon realized that, al- 
though I had intended to sleep alone, I 
had bedfellows, lots of ’em; and it was 
as hungry and bloodthirsty a crowd as 


I ever had the misfortune to encounter. 
Emphatic. language soon began to be 
heard from the other side of the room, 
so I knew I was not alone in my misery. 
The hotel management had only fur- 
nished us with about two inches of 
candle, but by some inadvertence had 
left a full box of matches in the room. 
We held a council of war, and decided 
to cremate the intruders; so one caught 
while the other struck matches. In this 
pleasant manner we spent a large portion 
of the night, and when the last match 
was ignited, we seemed to have made 
no visible impression on the ranks of 
the enemy. : 
But the gray dawn finally appeared in 
the east, and we sallied forth in the 
frosty air. Soon the little iron giant 
came puffing along, and we climbed 
aboard. That wasa pleasant ride up to 
St. Elmo. The beautiful stream which 
the road follows and crosses a number 
of times (I believe it is called Chalk 
Creek, but am not certain) has many 
eddies and pools which looked to be 
likely haunts of the finny beauties. 
The green trees and bushes were sharp- 
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ly outlined against the chalky cliffs on 
either side of the cafion, and sometimes 
the roar of the stream would drown the 
hissing and puffing of the locomotive. 

At Heywood Hot Springs three fish- 
ermen boarded the train, to be dropped 
about four miles up-stream, when they 
would fish down to their stopping place. 
They said the fishing was very fair. 

Between 9 and 10 o'clock we got up 
to St. Elmo, which at that time was a 
small place of one straggling street. It 
is supported by the mines in the vicinity 
—the chief one being the Murphy. All 
the way up we had seen prospect holes 
almost without number, and at Alpine 
there were the ruins of a smelter. Lack 
of capital or lack of paying ore has 
caused the abandonment of most of the 
claims, although there are a number of 
mines in the vicinity that ship ore regu- 
larly. : 

After getting some breakfast, we pro- 
cured a guide and started for the lake. 
It lies away up almost to timber-line, it 
seemed to me, and we followed what 
our guide called a “road,” though it 
topped anything I had ever heard called 
by that name. He said it was used to 
haul mine timbers over. Everything 
but eternity has an end, however, and 
we finally got to the lake. There are 
several cabins near it and a mine with a 
large dump; but everything was silent 
when we were there, as the money 
necessary for active operations was lack- 
ing. 
athough it was late in August, there 
were patches of snow lying around. A 
strong wind was blowing across the 
lake, breaking its surface into choppy 
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little waves. The boat or raft usually 
used by fishermen had broken from its 
moorings and was stranded on the shore 
opposite to us, and it would take so 
long to recover it that we decided to do 
without it. The shore was swampy 
and fringed with bullrushes, except in 
one place, where a slide of rock came 
down, so we had a rather limited space 
to cast our flies from. The wind blew 
so strong that we had to use sinkers. 

I guess the big fish stay out in the 
deep water, for we only got one of that 
kind, and the guide secured him—the 
rest of our catch being under twelve 
inches. The big fellow measured twen- 
ty-three and a half inches. We had 
very fair luck, we thought, but the 
guide was grumbling most of the time. 
He said the fish usually took the fly as 
soon as it touched the water. When 
the snow goes off in the spring, the 
trout come up in the high water and 
get landlocked, as the lake has no vis- 
ible outlet during the rest of the year. 

Towards evening we returned to the 
town and had the big fish cooked at the 
hotel for our dinner; the cook knew his 
business, and never was a more appetiz- 
ing dish set before hungry sportsmen. 
This was followed by a good cigar on 
the veranda, and in the dusk of the 
evening, when the lights in the shaft- 
houses on the side of the mountain 
above the town twinkled like fire-flies, 
we took the train for the valley with 
our traps and the day’s catch, and 
rumbled down the cafion, well satisfied 
with ourselves and the world in general. 

Egeria, Colorado. 
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A GOOSEFUL REMINISCENCE. 


BY REV. W. 


GIN it up, boys; the goose is 

your'n.” Yes! the goose was 
ours. The proof was indisputable. But 
the old man’s admission of it was as 
sad as it was sententious. He had been 
reminded of the years that fail and of 
the shadows that lengthen into dark- 
ness. 

Probably we should have been more 
generous, than for the sake of a paltry 
goose to press the proof so far. And 
so now, under like circumstances, we 
would be. But this was upwards of 
thirty years ago, and we were boys 
then—Charlie and I—just as the old 
man said. Boys in years and in stature. 
Boys in our first hunting togs and eager- 
ness for the bag; and, consequently, to 
whom a goose was a possession—not 
paltry, but a universe in feathers. But 
all this goes without the saying, in lands 
where the lordly turkey being unknown, 
the glorious goose is the supposed 
prince of all the quarries that fly. Yea, 
for a goose—for his first goose—rather 
than not have it to lug home, a boy 
fired with the hunter’s ambition will ex- 
change two years of growth, all years of 
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going to school, and the feelings of 
many ancestors. He isa boy. And so 
of Charlie and myself, on the memor- 
able day of which I write. The goose 
was ours. We had to have him. The 
old man’s feelings did not count. We 
were simply “boys.” But then, for 
that matter, when it comes to an outing 
with dog and gun (if ever we be so 
fortunate as to obtain one now) we are, 
in many particulars, “boys” still. Not 
indeed in those that warp judgment or 
allow the seemings of ungenerous act, 
but still in many. Lt me prove it: 
Charlie is a famous orator now. In 
the particulars of pulpit eloquence he 
has few equals. Thousands have hung 
entranced upon his lips and yielded to 
the convictions of his plea. And as it 
has been now these twenty years, so, if 
life is spared, will be for many years to 
come. But sermons 7m esse or im posse; 
in barrel or in book; platform addresses, 
or soothings of cantankerous parishion- 
ers! For the conviction that never 
fails, you should hear him afield in 
praises of his dogs that were, in maledic- 
tions of his dogs that are, and in proph- 
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_ecyings of his dogs that wi// de. Neither 
at night-fall is he at all slow in con- 
vincing explanation of how it was really 
no fault of his that, on various and sun- 
dry opportunities of the day,-he had 
missed “them ducks.” 

Yes; so far forth we are boys still, 
and in some other ways, too. Nor yet 
has life a keener satisfaction for either 
of us, than that it can beso. It is the 
solace of many cares. It greens the 
years of approaching age. It keeps 
love for the “boys” that follow after. 

But “that goose!” In my reminis- 
cences of other things, I had well nigh 
lost him from my tale. But here he is 
again, and what a bird he was! Of the 
Canadian sort, white-winged and spec- 
tacled, full eighteen pounds he weighed, 
and as he fell—his flight checked far 
above the tree-tops and bursting in his 
fall—the earth owned his shock as of a 
colliding planet. True, the feeling of 


this did not occur to either Charlie or 
myself just at the moment of the fall. 
But then, for the time being, and for 


some minutes afterwards, neither of us 
had the slightest idea that the goose 
was ours. And hereon hangs my tale: 

The day was Saturday—our school 
holiday—and, as usual, the woods had 
claimed us. Not that they ever re- 
turned us much, but that Hope lived, 
and that our next essay must surely be 
rewarded. 

Our first course lay along the river, 
some three or four miles. The ducks 
were galore, and, there being no geese 
in sight, we would shoot ducks. But 
though the feathers flew (as both of us 
could distinctly see) from every one of 
the dozens we shot at, it was all to no 
purpose. No duck responded, and 
feathers didn’t count. Then we stopped 
and discussed matters. Of our marks- 
manship there was no question. It was 
excellent. The feathers attested that. 
The trouble must be with our shot pel- 
lets. They were too small, we argued. 
Only Number Four. Next time, and 
forever afterwards when ducks were the 
programme, we would not be caught 
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with less than “twos,” as the very 
smallest. Probably “ones” would be 
better still, with a few buck-shot mixed 
in for the chance of a goose, But at 
any rate, as matters stood for that day, 
if our home-going was to be other than 
empty-handed, we must effect a change 
of base. Our alternative was the woods. 
If the ducks of the river wouldn't, the 
pigeons and partridges of the woods 
might. Or, failing these, then the cot- 
ton-tails of a poplar-brake nearer home. 
But of the cotton-tails; this was our 
last mention, or thought even. There 
was no need. Nor yet even of the 
pigeons and partridges which didn’t any 
more than the ducks Aad done. The 
goose had come. He had fallen to our 
guns. The old man had “gin him up.” 
He was ours. It was bag enough for 
one day, and glory immeasurable. But, 
O my! didn’t our arms ache, and our 
backs, before we got him home! 

You see, on leaving the river, a mile’s 
progress through the woods had brought 
us to a small clearing. There was no 
cabin, but there was a turnip patch. 
This was indeed fortunate: for the tur- 
nip belongs to the genus Brassica, 
which means, as everybody knows, “a 
boy’s breakfast”—that meal being re- 
garded by him as wholly indigestible if 
taken on hunting days before 3 o’clock 
p.m. It was then 3 o'clock p. m.; so 
we fell to, nothing doubting. The ques- 
tion of ownership did not obtrude. It 
never does. It might in an apple 
orchard or among the peaches or 
melons, but in a turnip patch, never. 
Of this, a boy is the rightful lord, and 
he knows it. It was for this reason, 
perhaps, that, as engaged in our munch- 
ings, we were in no wise startled by the 
sudden advent between us of the old 
man of our tale. Not the less, how- 
ever, his appeal was instant, as of one 
far out of the common. A veritable 
Leather-Stocking he appeared. In face, 
in figure, in dress, and in the weapon he 
carried, he was very like. Also in de- 
meanor and address. Even the author 
of the “The Prairie” himself ‘could 
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scarce have told the difference, had he 
been present. Instinctively, we ceased 
our repast and gazed upwards. It was 
our recognition of a grand past-master 
of the craft, to which we were just in 
the beginnings of an apprenticeship. 
What exposures and hardships, courted 
and endured, were the betokenings of 
those furrowed cheeks! What scenes 
of camp and chase had been photo- 
graphed upon those restless eyes! 
What tales of prowess and adventure 
lay behind those firm set lips! His 
whole atmosphere was of the hunter’s 
truth and the benediction of all young 
hunterdom. The deep richness of his 
sympathy appeared in the opening re- 
mark of his self-introduction. It was: 
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“Ust ter like turnips myself when. I wuz 
a boy. Reckon I kin eat ’em yit.” 

But the goose! the goose!! how 
about the goose? 

Hardly anything at all. 

He was detached from his flock. He 
came sailing along about a hundred 
yards over-head. Crack!! went the old 
man’s rifle. Bang! Bang!! said our 
two shot-guns. The fall was as de- 
scribed. A _ slight furrow along the 
head presumed the old man’s missile. 
The goose was his. A Number Four 
shot, discovered a few moments later, 
imbedded in the cranium just at the end 
of the furrow, reversed the testimony. 
The goose was ours. 

San Mateo, California. 
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A TALE OF A_ FISH. 


BY WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 













AWYER SMYTHE 
8 = abhorred the coun- 
try and admired 
the town. He was 


devoted to legal 
lore and the ac- 
quisition of lucre. 
He knew but little 
Ss about rural sports 
Mes and cared less. 
He was at his 
office one day go- 
ing ‘over 


week’s 
absence 
in the 

country, 
where he had been looking up evidenee 
in an old land case. The wife of his 
bosom was yet at a summer resort in 
the mountains. 

Quite a number of letters had collect- 
ed, and he settled himself to their perusal 
with an intellectually omnivorous air. 
Upon the very first envelope he took up 
was the suggestive monogram of ajnoted 
sporting club. He stared, then tore it 
open, and is straightway paralyzed by 
the contents. It read as follows: 


Dear Old Fell :—How the devil did you do it? 
Heard it was a forty-pounder, but that is too, too, 
fishy. What kind of fly did you use, or did you 
descend to the slovenly pretense of gig or ground- 
tackle? Relieve our suspense; write and ex- 
patiate. Yours for Luck, 

BABE. 


“Who in thunder is Babe and what 
does he, she or it mean by this con- 
founded gibberish? Sounds like a sell 
of some kind. Hello! Here’s an- 
other.” 

He had opened a second letter and 
was confronted by the following bellicose 


continuation of the, apparently, same 
riddle : 


Mr. John Smythe—Dear Sir: Noticing in the 
West Coast Angler an account of your extraordin- 
ary catch, I must take the liberty of doubting 
your claim until the weight is officially verified. 
As you well know, my own catch upon the 
Columbia in 189—, as attested at the club house 
of the U. S. F. C., has never previously been 
equalled. Until your salmon is proved to be 
heavier than mine, I must, in justice to myself, 
dispute the amazing statement made by your 
friends in your behalf. 


Yours for Truth, GUMMIDGE J. JONES. 


“Mother of Themis! So it’s a salmon, 
is it? All the fools are not dead yet. 
Here’s one from Mrs. Smythe. I hope 
she at least knows her husband from a 
half cracked angler.” 


** Dear John :—Myself and the children are well 
in body ; but I am on the verge of a horrid sus- 
picion. How could you so deceive your trusting 
wife? Instead of being up in the mountains, ‘tak- 
ing evidence’ (base subterfuge!), what do I see in 
the papers? Mrs. Langham, whose husband is 
terribly horsey, sent me a marked copy of the 
“American Field. It stated that you were at 
Mackinaw with a party of boon companions—you 
know what that means ; that you had caught the 
very biggest fish ever heard of; that you were be- 
ing wined and dined ; that even the ladies clam- 
ored to dance with you at the ball ; that you were 











doing other things perfectly detestable, in view 
of your position as a married man and the father 
of a family. If you do not at once explain, I 
shall leave this place and go to my mother. 
Already strange people are asking imperti- 
nent questions, wondering if I am really the wife 
of that man who caught the bigsalmon. It is an- 
other kind of a catch that you have made, I 
fear; but I want you to know that I am still very 
much alive. Though you have made me miser- 
able, I am on your trail. In the hour of your 
vile triumph, you may have cause to remember, 
“Your Outraged, MEDEA.”’ 

*‘P. S.—Expect me in three days, unless I hear 
from you. I want to see you squirm, before I 
leave you forever. O John! John! How could 
you do such things ?”’ 

“Ts the woman crazy, oramI1?” Mr. 
Smyth clutched at his hair with both 
hands and seemed to try to raise him- 
self from his chair, but, failing, collapsed 
gradually and sat glaring upon that con- 
jugal epistle as if it were the head of 
a Medusa turning him to stone. 

“Am I myself or some one else?” he 
asked of the office walls. “Be back in 
three days, eh? She wrote on the 7th. 
Let me see. Bless me! She may be 
here to-day. A pretty kettle of fish! 
Ha, ha!: By George! I’m too used up 
to pun decently.” 

Mr. Smythe rose and walked to and 
fro. 

“Why, I haven't fished any since I 
was a boy and used to catch suckers 
and bull-heads down by the mill-dam 
with red angle worms. And now I’ma 
kind of a fish lion—a gay Lothario and 
a fraud all rolled into one. Guess I'd 
better go take a walk.” 

His appetite for business being dulled 
for the time being, Mr. Smythe pocket- 
ted his wife’s letter, clapped on his hat 
and started out. With his eyes on the 
pavement and: his mind drifting aimless- 
ly from Mackinaw to the Columbia 
(with sundry side tacks in the direction 
of Mrs, Smythe) he wandered along like 
a soul lost in Hades—until he was 
hailed by two friends who were waiting 
for a cable car. 

“Sly fellow!” remarked one, slapping 
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the lawyer on the shoulder. 
would have thought it of you?” 

Mr. Smythe sighed dejectedly. He 
looked as if life were hardly worth liv- 
ing. 

“ You—of all men!” said friend 
number two. “Say—really now was it 
as large as The Bulletin said? I know 
Simms—sporting editor; awful liar, by 
the way. But he knows you, so we 
didn’t know what to think.” 

“Wh-what do you mean?” demanded 
Smythe, though he knew well enough 
by now that this fish story was his own 
especial family skeleton, doomed for 
reasons inscrutable to punish him, doubt- 
less, in its own devilish, unreasonable 


way. 

“Oh, come!” Both gentlemen 
laughed. “Been toasted at a dinner, 
too. Lucky dog! Yet how you man- 


aged to keep your sporting tastes to 
yourself so long is what puzzles your 
friends.” 

The car rolled by; the friends swung 
themselves on—leaving Smythe looking 
fagged and hopeless. 

“This is getting to be monotonous,” 
he muttered, as he resumed his weary 
way. Presently he heard his name 
called from the entrance to a large dry- 
goods store and, lovking up, saw two 
strange ladies smiling down upon him 
from the steps. He had to stop and as 
they sailed towards him one of them be- 
gan: 

“So, thisis Mr. Smythe? A floor-walk- 
er who knows you pointed you out. 
Captain Slosher, my husband, is an en- 
thusiast upon angling; and association, 
I suppose, has infected me. Captain 
Slosher knows you well; I’ve _ often 
heard the dear fellow tell what times you 
and he have had together. He says, 
however, that he never heard of over a 
thirty-five pounder being caught before.” 

Smythe—to whom Captain Slosher, 
his wife and his enthusiasm were all 
alike strange—could not suppress a 
groan, as the lady went on: 

“This is my friend Mrs. Remington | 
who, you remember, killed a real black- 


“Who. - 
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tail deer last fall in California. She, like 
myself, dotes on field sports. Mr. 
Smythe is a single man, Anna. It is so 
much more interesting to lionize a single 
man, you know.” 

“But I am not single!” interrupted 
Smythe, desperately; for at that instant 
he beheld Mrs. Smythe and the children 
passing ina cab. What was worse they 
saw him. 

“There goes my wife now!” he al- 
most shrieked. “She gets mad as a 
hatter when strange ladies notice me. 
I know. nothing of fish, flesh or fowl 
until it is on the table; nor did I ever 
meet Captain Slosher in my life, nor do 
I want to, either.” 

With this he was off like a rocket— 
leaving the two women to settle between 
themselves whether he was a liar, a lun- 
atic or a fraud. Then he went home in 
fear and trembling—after the manner 
though not in the humor of lovers—by 
the longest way round. The cab was 
still at his door. Mrs. Smythe was in 
the hall, surrounded by her children, the 
servants and a trunk or two. 

“My dear,” said he, striving to appear 
unconcerned; “I did not look for you 
back quite so soon.” 

“You need not say a word,” inter- 
posed the lady in a high, shrill key, in- 
dicative of tremendous suppression. 
“Explanations are qu-ite superfluous. 
As if all I have read and heard the last 
few days was not enough, you—yes, 
you!—must brazen out your infideli- 
ties before my very eyes. And with 
strange women on the public street. 
No, sir; I won’t hear a word. I shall 
take the children with me to my 
mother’s. When we are gone—forever 
—perhaps you will realize what you 
have done. I shall send for these 
trunks—” 

“Good Heavens, Medea! Are you 
going to make a scandal out of nothing? 
Am I crazy—or dreaming—or—or—” 

“You are a cruel, base deceiver! 
James,” [to one of the open-mouthed 
servants |—“ James, put these articles in 
the cab. Don’t you dare to stop me, 


sir! I shall sue for a separation if all 
this is not satisfactorily explained. But 
it can’t be! You know that it can’t be! 

“You said that I needn’t explain,” 
muttered Smythe, collapsing into a chair, 
with a feeling that the law had failed 
him for once. But Mrs. Smythe’s reply 
was a stare, a gasp, a frantic gathering 
up of the two children and a rush for 
the cab. 

“This is a serious step, Medea,” called 
out her husband. “If you leave me 
without a cause—” 

The cab door slammed, the driver 
whipped up, the wheels rattled, while 
Mr. Smythe surveyed the relics of his 
domestic desolation somewhat after the 
manner of Marius amid the ruins of 
Carthage. 

For a few days he mooned about— 
realizing that he was a monstrously mis- 
used man and that the world in gener- 
al seemed to be conspiring to perpetuate 
the wrong. Friends met him, chaffed 
him, poked mysterious allusions at-him 
—all confirmatory of the same diaboli- 
cal purpose. Strangers of sporting pro- 
civilities introduced themselves, seem- 
ingly, for no other object than to assure 
him they had heard of it, read of it, 
thought of it, and were surprised, con- 
founded, pleased, credulous and skepti- 
cal by turns, until life for poor Smythe 
grew more and more intolerable than 
ever. Sporting periodicals sent report- 
ers to interview him concerning it, 
though he would rather have seen 
papers, editors, and fish all in Tophet 
together than have been so bedevilled 
and worried. 

At first he indignantly denied every- 
thing; then he took refuge in a sullen 
silence, which, being taken for assent, as 
is usual, was commented on after the 
manner of Rumor generally, when that 
gossipy goddess engages in the con- 
genial task of making mountains out of 
mole hills. After a time he misan- 
thropically secluded himself. His affairs 
were neglected; his wife remained ob- 
durate; and he sat in his office biting 
his nails until, one day, his eye fell on a 
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paragraph in the sporting column of 
The Sunday Bulletin that ran as follows: 


“It is said that the John Smythe who made 
the now-famous catch of salmon at Mackinaw 
last month, is not our well-known lawyer, but a 
sporting gentleman of the same name who former- 
ly lived here, but has recently removed to St. 
Louis. How such a confusion of persons hap- 
pened to be so generally made, is not yet quite 
clear, though rumor has it that the genial lawyer, 
with perhaps pardonable, yet hardly justifiable 
vanity, rather encouraged the mistake.”’ 


Mr. Smythe’s eye brightened. He 
began to see a little daylight ahead. 
For the first time in a week, he ate his 
dinner with a relish; then he betook 
himself to his club, which he had rather 


avoided of late, lest that baleful “fish 
tale” should confront him there as else- 
where. 

“Where have you been keeping your- 
self, Smythe?” said one of his legal 
cronies, as he came into the reading 
room. “Taking an outing somewhere, 
I suppose? But you looked fagged. 
That big-fish catch rather exhausted 
you, didn’t it? Or was it the reaction?” 

Here his legal friend chuckled so 
knowingly, that Mr. Smythe became 
satisfied the real truth had penetrated 
the public ear at last. Thank heaven! 
He could resume his own proper charac- 
ter without being brought up at every 
turn as the wearer of another man’s lau- 
rels. 

“But, I say,” continued his friend, 
“you should have owned up, seeing 
that the other fellow really caught the 
fish.” 

“Owned up!” gasped Smythe; but 
his friend had departed, still vastly 


-amused at his own acumen. “If he on- 


ly knew how glad I. am to get rid of 
the incubus!” 

As he settled himself in his chair, one 
of the club waiters handed him a letter. 
Mr. Smythe handled it as if there 
might. be dynamite concealed within; he 
had learned to dread strange-looking 
envelopes, with his own name. sprawling 
thereon. But, remembering that there 


was light ahead, he took heart of grace 
and read as follows: 

“Mr. John Smythe—Sir: Having just re- 
turned from a short yacht cruise in deep water, I 
learn with indignation and scorn of your menda- 
cious assumption of the credit resulting from my 
unequalled catch of salmon during my recent so- 
journat Mackinaw. Were this an age of duelling, 
I should take great pleasure in slitting your false 
tongue with a bullet. As it is I shall brand your 
action as it deserves within the walls of every 
club-house where my friends or I have any in- 
fluence and also in the newspapers. If I fail to 
horsewhip you on sight, you may thank your own 
natural insignificance for the exemption. Such 
conduct as yours merits the contempt of every 
true lover of fly and rod. 

Yours for Justice, JOHN SMYTHE. 
Secretary of the St. Louis M. K. F. C.; Vive-Pres- 
ident of the S. I. R. & G. Association, Etc., Ete., 

Ete. 

Mr. Smythe’s first impulse was one of 
wrath; his second self-congratulation. 

“If this doesn’t convince Medea of 
her folly, ’m—I’m no lawyer,” he re- 
flected. “This pig-headed disciple of 
Walton is building better than he knows. 
By George! He seems to be a holy 
terror.” 

The lawyer took up his hat and wend- 
ed his way to the house of. his mother- 
in-law. The servant who opened the 
door regarded him suspiciously, he 
thought. His oldest child retreated 
down the hall—crying out in a shrill 
falsetto: 

“Mamma, here’s papa. 
to him?” 

John Smythe groaned in spirit. The 
stigma of misunderstanding had even 
affected his children. He was ushered 
into the back drawing-room, where sat 
Mrs. Smythe with the morning paper in 
her lap. 

“My dear,” said he, “I should not 
have intruded but for this letter, which 
will show you how groundless your un- 
kind suspicions are. If you have any- 
thing like a conscience left, I think it 
will at least give you a twinge or two.” 

She read the letter, but, to her hus- 
band’s amazement, merely shook her 
head with an air of weary resignation: 


Must I speak 
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“This only confirms what I have just 
seen in the paper,” she replied. “Oh, 
John Smythe! To think you would de- 
liberately assume the honors that justly 
belong to another man!” 

“Heavens and earth, woman! Don’t 
you see that it is merely an absurd mis- 
take brought about by a co-incidence in 
names?” 

But Mrs. Smythe either could not or 
would not see. Mr. Smythe sank down 
upon a chair in the attitude of the dying 
gladiator. This wretched fish story 
would be his ruin after all. 

At this juncture came a violent ring- 
ing at the door bell,and a moment 
thereafter a bluff, ruddy-faced man was 
ushered in. He rushed forward and 
grasped the hand of John Smythe. 

“Mr. Smythe, is it not?” He began 
effusively. “My good cousin, only 
th-r—e—e times removed. Just found it 
out, by Jove! Lord bless me! What 
an escape I’ve had!” 

The new arrival mopped his face with 
a black silk handkerchief, over which he 


beamed most cordially at the non-plus- 
sed and dejected Smythe. 

“Glad to see you,” muttered John, 
though he looked the reverse; but the 
other would not allow him to proceed. 

“Don’t mention it,” said the ruddy- 


faced man. “I’m always doing things 
too fast. After sending you that beastly 
note and running a card into the papers, 
I took a second thought and got out 
our family tree. Fine volume—cost 
me an X; but I see now that it was 
money well laid out. Could there be a 
Smythe in Chicago of the same family 
as myself? Bleeloodle, who knows you, 
came in, and—Gad, sir—it came out that 
you are my cousin. Bleeloodle said 
that you knew a blamed sight more 
about a capias than a fish. That set 
me to thinking. You see I used to live 
in this hole of a town. That accounts 
for people getting our affairs mixed. 
Hang the salmon, sir! I had rather 
you had the credit of catching a North 
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Pacific whale with a _ pin-hook, than 
quarrel with my own blood cousin, only 
th-r-—e-e times removed. Bless me! 
What a time I have had hunting you 
up!” 

During this rattling fire of explana- 
tion, John Smythe the lawyer gazed at 
John Smythe the sportsman helplessly. 
But Mrs. Smythe was equal to the oc- 
casion. Perhaps she was shocked at 
the vindictiveness of her own misplaced 
suspicions. She emitted a slight scream, 
threw up her arms and fell gracefully 
into her husband’s embrace, exclaiming: 

“Catch me, John! It’s a mistake all 
round.” 

“TI am slightly of that opinion myself,” 
returned her lord and master, a good 
deal astonished himself at the gratifying 
turn affairs were taking. 

After this it was “all hands around” 
for a while, in a general jubilee of recon- 
ciliation, during which the mother-in- 
law sailed majestically in and dispensed 
a blessing upon the whole generation of 
Smythes back to the remotest of their 
Scottish ancestors. 

Smythe the sportsman remained to din- 
ner, the Stamper children were brought 
in, Mrs. Smythe used her handkerchief 
and her tongue profusely, and the world 
began to turn round once more. 

Smythe the sportsman owned up that 
he had always entertained a sincere ad- 
miration forthelaw; Smythe the lawyer 
confessed that forensic and domestic 
pressure alone had kept his soul from 
those sweet communings with woods 
and waters, for which it had yearned 
periodically from the cradle. 

The majestic mother-in-law, hovering 
about her re-united brood, regarded the 
St. Louis Smythe, who was an old 
bachelor, with portentous appreciation, 
as she murraured: 

“To think that, after all, they are 
genuine cousins, only t—h-r—e-e times 
removed,” 

Glenville, West Virginia. 





A DAY’S BEACH SHOOTING. 


BY R. M. SEAFORTH. 


HERE are many spots in Southern 

California, not down on the guide- 
books, where a Nimrod can obtain real- 
ly better shooting than in some of those 
over-rated localities to which a sports- 
man is directed and where he vainly 
wanders around—only to be told that 
the game was all shot off several years 
before. About fifteen miles from San 
Pedro, in a southerly direction, lies a 
little fishing village called Anaheim 
Landing. Some twenty years ago it 
was a harbor of importance. Now, 
since the railroad has been built in the 


vicinity, it has fallen into desuetude and, 
except for three months during the heat 
of the summer, is deserted by all save a 


few fishermen. It was established orig- 
inally as a port for the convenience of 
the town of Anaheim, one of the prettiest 
and most prosperous little villages in all 
Southern California, from which it is dis- 
tant about twelve miles. During the 
hot spell there is a regular exodus from 
the town, and every one camps out in 
the cool breezes of the Landing, either 
under canvas or in little summer-houses. 

Last year I was visiting some friends 
in Anaheim and accepted their invitation 
to spend a Sunday in a trip with them to 
the sea-shore. We drove down in a 
spring-wagon—my two friends bringing 
along their shot-guns, while I relied on 
a 22-calibre Winchester rifle. Starting 
in the early morning, so as to avoid 
driving during the heat of the day along 
the dusty roads, we started up several 
jack-rabbits and cotton-tails which 
seemed surprised to see anyone around 
so early. Every now and then a flock 


of doves would fly overhead and settle 
in the eucalyptus trees at the road-side, 
and occasionally a California quail would 
run across the road ahead of us and 
vanish in the bushes. After we had 
been out for an hour we came in sight 
of the ocean, then two miles away, and, 
though we had not previously felt the 
heat, there was quite a perceptible 
change in the temperature as soon as 
we came within the influence of the sea 
breezes—a difference, maybe, of ten or 
twelve degrees. 

Arrived at our destination, we started 
out as soon as the horse was taken from 
the wagon and stabled. I elected to go 
up the beach, on account of having the 
22-rifle, while the other two carrying 
shotguns set out in an opposite direction. 
Before I had gone a quarter of a mile I 
saw a jack-rabbit sitting up on his hind 
legs and immediately dropped him with 
a pellet through the spine. Living so 
close to the sea and feeding off the salt 
grass of the alkali marshes, he would 
make but indifferent eating, so I left 
him to supply a meal for a pair of buz- 
zards which were hovering over-head. 
Close to the place where I had killed 
the jack-rabbit was a colony of ground 
squirrels, and I sat down to pot them at 
my leisure. 

They afforded considerable sport for 
a little while, as whenever disturbed or 
alarmed by any unusual sound they stop 
eating and sit up on their haunches 
to look around in the direction from 
which the sound came; then if they see 
anything move, dive into their holes and 
are lost to sight. A shot-gun would 
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have alarmed them by its report, while 
the 22-calibre rifle could not be heard, 
as the wind was blowing toward me and 
I could kill first one and then another 
without alarming the rest. As soon as 
one is hit in a vital spot it leaps into the 
air sometimes fifteen or sixteen inches 
and falls dead; but when merely wound- 
ed, no matter how badly, if it can only 
crawl, it will reach its hole and die there. 
I soon shot half a dozen and as that was 
enough to carry with me I picked them 
up and stowed them away in the capa- 
cious pocket of my shooting jacket. <A 
little further on, running to and fro 
in the surf were half a dozen curlew 
searching for the sand crabs and small 
crawfish which the receding waves leave 
behind. Dropping behind a little hillock 
of sand, I rolled first one over and then 
another, when, the wind suddenly falling, 
the report of my little rifle rang out 
sharp and clear and the remaining four 
took flight. 

Travelling a few hundred yards 
further I increased my bag by two 
more curlew and three snipe and, think- 
ing that I had done pretty well, com- 
menced to retrace my steps toward 
camp. Just at that moment my atten- 
tion was attracted by a large pelican that 
had been sailing backwards and forwards 
over the sea about fifty yards from shore 
—dropping with the rapidity of a bullet 
beneath the water and reappearing a few 
moments later with a fish in its enormous 
bill. At first I hesitated about shooting 


it, as I knew that unless I hit it in the 
head I would not kill it. All at once it 
settled on the water barely forty yards 
away and as it rode on the summit of 
the waves, carefully examining the water 
round about for fish, I drew a bead on 
its head and let drive. A convulsive 
flutter told the tale. The little bullet 
had reached a vital spot and in a few 
minutes the incoming tide would carry 
it in and leave it on the beach for me to 
pick up. As I stood awaiting its arriv- 
al a school of porpoises went by and I 
took several snap shots at them wlth nc 
more chance of injuring them than the 
man in the moon. The floating pelican 
came gradually closer and closer until at 
last I managed by getting my feet wet 
to land it. It was a fine white bird, 
weighing thirty pounds, and as I threw 
it over my shoulder to carry into camp 
I almost regretted having shot it, but it 
made a beautiful trophy when preserved 
by the taxidermist and amply repaid the 
trouble taken to obtain it. On rejoin- 
ing my friends I found that they had fared 
equally well—having between them 
half a dozen cotton-tail rabbits, eight 
snipe and three curlew. 

After making a good dinner, washed 
down with a few bottles of Schlitz, we 
quite regretfully turned our faces home- 
wards and I concluded that there are 
few more enjoyable ways of shooting 
along the coast than with a 22-calibre 
rifle. 

Ventura, California, 

















ESKIMO DOGS AS RETRIEVERS. 


[For Frontispiece Poem, see next page.] 


A correspondent of Sports AFIELD, 
last fall, enjoyed some excellent shooting 
in that stretch of country south of San 
Diego and in the vicinity of Tia Juana, 
on the Mexican side of the boundary 
line. When first arriving in that section 
of California it was not his intention to 
indulge in shooting at all. Ill health 
compelled him to take the trip, and no 
other thought occupied his mind when 
reaching Coronado Beach than the cure 
of his bodily ailments. He soon found, 
however, that the balmy air and glori- 
ous sunshine of that entrancing spot 
dissipated to the four winds of heaven 
all the troubles, mental and physical, 
that hung so heavily on his mind; and, 
like a true sportsman, as soon as he felt 
recovered, sent East for his guns and 
shooting paraphernalia. Then he looked 
around for a dog, and managed to se- 
cure an Irish setter of doubtful value 
and, purchasing a camping outfit, went 
on his way rejoicing. 

Accompanying him was a friend whose 
acquaintance he had made previous to 
starting, and who insisted on bringing 
along the wildest and wooliest-looking 
specimen of the genus dog our corres- 
pondent ever set eyes on. In answer to 
the query as to its breed, his friend told 
him that it was an Eskimo dog and that 
he had bought it from a Hudson Bay 
trading post the year previous for re- 
trieving purposes. The two hunters, after 
exploring the country round about with 
good success, settled on a place to pitch 
their camp and stay awhile at a point 
about half way-between the little sum- 
mer resort of Lakeside and Foster's 
Ranch. Here their best shooting was 
done. Near the camp was a spring and 
a thicket of cactus and cypress trees, to 
which the quail used to return in thou- 
sands just about dusk. The two hunt- 


ers, leaving the setter behind as useless, 
would wander off and, as the quail 
flocked in, get shot after shot as they 
flew by. 

Now, those who have hunted Califor- 
nia quail in the sparsely-watered coun- 
tries of Arizona and Southern California 
during the fall, know that they al- 
ways flock at night to some spring 
around which there is necessarily more 
vegetation and tree life than anywhere 
else. To these retreats the neighboring 
flocks of quail retire night after night 
just as the sun is sinking in the west; 
and an observer will hear the cocks call- 
ing and answering one another for half 
an hour previous to their final flight 
home to roost. It was on such an oc- 
casion as this that the two hunters 
would get all the shooting they could 
desire; and here the worth of the Es- 
kimo dog as retriever was proven, for 
his work would necessarily have to be 
quickly done on account of the short 
time previous to complete darkness. In 
ten minutes of this kind of sport fre- 
quently fifty and sixty birds were bagged, 
and the dog would never fail to recover 
them all. Sometimes, when the shooting 
was unusually fast, he would miss one 
or two for a time, but he would invari- 
ably ferret them out as soon as the 
shooting had stopped and long after it 
was too dark for the sportsmen to see to 
shoot. 

The great trouble which the dog ex- 
perienced was the heat due to his long, 
thick coat, from which would exude an 
unpleasant odor as he perspired on a 
hot day. When brought to Colorado - 
he proved that, as well as being a first- 
rate.retriever on laud, he had similar 
qualifications to a water spaniel—fetch- 
ing dead and wounded ducks from the 
water as though to the manner born. 








MATERNITY- 
BY MONTEZUMA. 
(See Frontispiece. ] 


Hagar with your Ishmaels, 
Who can tell what thoughts arise 
In that tawny breast which swells 
"Neath those scintillating eyes? 
Where the lurid lightnings thrust 
Lance beams through their lids apart— 
Ember flames of latent lust 
Smouldering in thy feverish heart. 


Dreamest thou of conquest’s path, 
When the reeking jungle, trembling, 
Quivers at thy scream of wrath 
Or the purr of thy dissembling ? 
When, before thy murderous spring, 


Other beasts shrink cowering; 
Or stirs thy mate in kingly fashion 
The turbid current of thy passion? 


Is it but maternal pride 
Flaming in thy emerald orbs 
For the younglings at thy side 
Which thy lethic thought absorbs ? 
Flashes of solicitude 
For the welfare of your brood, 
Which doth motherhood illumine 
Just alike in cat or woman. 


Ah!. Fate’s cruel irony. 

That infantile innocence 
Cloaks innate ferocity 

With its puerile pretence. 
Pity ’tis that childish grace 
Waxing years will all efface, 
And the offspring which we love 
Fiends in embryo but prove. 


Pause, harsh cynic. Nature’s laws 
Obtain by Divine decree; 
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Effects spring alone from cause 
Ordained by Divinity. 

This, the lion’s—that, the man’s, 

Part in Nature’s subtle plans. 

Who shall question what is right 

In the Supreme Being’s sight ? 


Lie there, terror of the plain, 
In thy sinuous indolence 
Till the lengthening shadows gain 
'Where the Arabs in their tents 
Crouch in wan expectancy, 
Waiting for thy sonorous roar 
Which fulfills the prophecy 
Of Ben Achmet, sage of yore :— 


“While the lion’s thunder yet 
Breaks the desert’s calm repose 
Will the sons of Ben Achmet 
Ride defiant of their foes. 
When no more the echoes jar 
At the fury of his breath 
Then will sink the Bedouin’s star 
In the dark abyss of death !” 


Scourge and hope alike of man, 

Rouse thee from thy lethargy, 
Lest yon halting caravan 

Should thy tithe and dole deny. 
Stealthily upon them creep, 

While the drowsy watchers sleep, 
And with fear-inspiring screams 

Dispel the mirage of their dreams. 


Durango, Colorado. 
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THE WHITE ROSE. 


BY LEWIS wW. 


OR its size, Mr. 
Claude Hartman’s 
residence was one of 
the cosiest and most 
comfortable in the 
whole of the fashion- 
able quarter in which 
he lived. It was one 


of those houses (with 
its unique and artist- 
ic furnishings) which 


fulfill in every detail 

the ideal of a young 

married couple. The 
fair mistress herself had described it as 
“a perfect dream,” and her lord and mas- 
ter had declared that “It was a deuced 
sight better than any club that ever ex- 
isted.” It had essentially a modern, 
nineteenth-century look about it which 
was at the same time both pleasing to 
the eye and restful to the senses. 

Hartman was a prosperous, well-to-do 
young attorney, having stepped into a 
snug fortune and a lucrative practice at 
the death of his father. He was 29 or 
30 years old, and was considered by all 
who knew him, a sensible and worthy, 
as well as handsome young fellow, 
fortunate in having lately taken unto 
himself one of the sweetest wives in all 
New York City. 

He was very proud of his little wife 
Marion—and she certainly deserved it. 
Her figure was petite but shapely—as 
nimble and graceful as a fawn; her face 
was well formed and had that peculiar 
attractiveness so quickly noticed by all 
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men; her eyes were brown, full of light 
and truth, and at the same time bright 
and quick. Moreover, she understood 
the knack of dressing becomingly and 
tastefully at all times. That she loved 
her husband with all her heart was as 
clear as day, to any one who saw them 
together, nor was she ashamed to show 
it. 

During their honeymoon there was 
no happier man in all the world than 
Claude Hartman. He: stopped going 
to his familiar club; forsook his old 
cronies, and spent his evenings at home 
with his little wife, peacefully content - 
with the whole world. Occasionally 
they would go to the theatre or some 
social gathering, but no evenings did 
they enjoy so much as those dear, quiet 
ones at home. He often wondered how 
he had endured life so long as a bach- 
elor, and pitied his friends who could 
not boast of having so sweet a little wife 
as Marion. No; there was none like 
her in the whole world. What a lucky 
fellow he was to get such a prize! 

These were his thoughts every even- 
ing after dinner as he leaned back in his 
big arm-chair, leisurely enjoying his 
fragrant Havana, while, nestled at his 
side, was the petite Marion, seated on a 
low stool, smiling up into his eyes. No 
king or emperor ever reigned over such 
a delightful sovereignty as he; no hap- 
piness was so great as his! How little 
those fellows at the club knew when 
they laughingly remarked—* We shall 
expect to see you every night in your 
old corner here at the club, within at 
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least a month after your wedding. That 
is the way with them all”—and then 
they would wink knowingly at each 
other and laugh again. ‘“ Well,” thought 
he, “I will be one exception, at any 
rate. The other fellows did not have 
wives as sweet as Marion, and that is 
probably the reason. As for myself, I 
enjoy my evenings at home much more 
than I could ever enjoy any club.” 
Thus the blissfully happy weeks 
passed by, and Time, which to most of 
us seems to move along so slowly and 
sedately, hurried along with magic 
quickness in this happy life. Yet, after 
all, joy in this life is but fleeting, 
and the Fates ordain an end to all 
things sooner or later. To Claude, 
however, they seemed oblivious, and he 
lived on in his blissful life, unconcerned 
and indifferent as to what happened in 
the great world outside. He seemed to 
have forgotten all about his old cronies 
and acquaintances, and lived entirely in 
the peaceful and imaginative world 


which he had built up around him. 

Yet, after the first two months of the 
honeymoon had passed away, the quict 
evenings at home began to be some- 


what less enjoyable to Claude. -Not 
that he loved little Marion any less, but 
he was essentially of a restless disposi- 
tion, and would wonder what was going 
on at the club, (whether, for instance, 
Philip could make those cocktails and 
gin-fizzes as well as he used to, and 
whether Littleby and Robbins were 
holding up their usual corner, as of 
old.) 

At last, one evening, he mustered up 
his courage, strolled into the club and 
found everything just as he had left it 
two months ago. There were Littleby 
and Robbins in the same old corner, the 
same old waiters, the same old acquaint- 
ances—and even Philip had not lost the 
art of making his wonderful concoctions 
of cooling drinks with dexterous fingers. 
Even his old chair was empty, waiting 
for him to return again. Littleby swore 
that no one had been allowed to sit in 
it during his absence, for every one 


knew he would return in a month or 
so. 

From this time on, two or three even- - 
ings a week at the club seemed to 
Claude but an excusable absence; but 
to little Marion, as she wiped the tears 
from her eyes, it seemed as though no 
greater misfortune than this could have 
befallen her. She tried to read, but the 
blinding tears in her eyes often prevent- 
ed her from seeing even the book itself, 
much less what was in it. What a sad 
change from the blissful honeymoon so 
lately ended! 

Gradually, however, her thoughts 
changed, and she began to feel hurt and 
a little neglected. Her husband loved 
her and thought the world of her, she 
knew that—but she felt that it was not 
the same as it used to be. -Perhaps 
something had happenec to cause the 
change. Ifso, what could it be? Did 
he really go to the club—or not? She 
could not fell, and all she could do was 
to take his word for it. Poor Marion— 
she had been so much alone that she 
was inclined to worry her little heart 
more than the occasion really demand- 
ed. She was apt to borrow trouble and 
to brood over things of which she 
should not even have thought about 
at all. 

Seeing him restless, she naturally mis- 
construed the meaning of it. Several 
times each week he would be called 
down town in the evening to attend 
meetings of the “ Board of Directors,” 
of which she began to doubt the exist- 
ence. Brooding thought in a woman 
is synonomous with exaggeration, and 
gradually Marion began to believe her- 
self the most unfortunate wife in the 
world. 

She had read many books in which | 
the heroines neglected by their hus- 
bands had, by intricate manoeuvres and 
studied tactics, again won the truant 
worship dnd devotion. Oh! if she 
could only do something of that kind! 
She was too proud to tell Claude how 
she had worried herself almost into ill-. 
ness; she did not dare ask him where 
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he had been, nor even why he had thus 
neglected her. She endured all her 
pain and sorrow in studied silence and 
assumed indifference. 

She grew restless herself, in imagining 
her wrongs, and decided to try a little 
‘scheme which would for once and all 
settle her doubts. She would write 
him a note—disguising her handwriting 
—appointing a rendezvous, and would 
go herself and see if he kept it. If he 
did, so much the worse for him, and if 
he did not, then she would know that 
she had wronged him. The plan seemed 
feasible—why not then try it at once? 

And so no sooner was it thought of 
than carried into execution. 

One morning Hartman entered his 
law office later than usual. He and his 
partner, Fred Littleby, had a suite of 
three rooms on one of the principal 
streets down town, and were doing a 
very successful business. The middle 


room was used as the general library 
and waiting room, where presided the 


type-writer and office boy. On each 
side of this were the private offices of 
Hartman and Littleby. They were 
comfortable, well-lighted rooms, and en- 
tirely lacked that gloomy aspect peculiar 
to so many law offices. 

As Hartman walked into his private 
office and began looking over his mail, 
his partner came in with a lively air, 
closed the door and laughingly said: 
“You sly dog! I was looking over the 
mail this morning before you came up, 
and found a_ suspicious-looking Jdzl/et 
doux for you. There it is now, under 
that yellow envelope. Looks bad for a 
married man, old fellow.” 

Hartman was used to the gay and 
lively remarks of his younger partner 
and never paid much attention to his 
sallies, but curiosity now compelled 
him to take up the letter and examine 
it. It was a small square envelope of 
delicate paper, addressed in a neat, 
studied, feminine hand, addressed to 
him personally, and might perhaps be 
regarded as a suspicious-looking letter 
for a married man to receive. He 
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opened it—wondering curiously what it 
contained. 

Littleby watched him furtively, 
smiling to himself with the air of one 
who knows what he is talking about. 
He had perhaps received many such 
notes himself, and for that reason was 
more interested. 

Hartman took out the note slowly 
and opened his eyes wide with surprise 
as he read the following: 


My Dear Claude:—Who knows but that you 
might care to meet your little acquaintance of 
former days again? And who knows but that 
you might enjoy one of those cosy little tete-a-tete 
dinners at D.’s again? If by any chance you 
would, I should love to see yuu, if only once 
more. I will walk through Madison Square ex- 
actly at half-past seven to-morrow evening. and 
you will know me by a large white rose. Please 
wear one also. Ever yours, 


ESTELLE. 

“Who the deuce can she be?” he 
soliloquized, glancing over the note 
again. “I will bet ten to one it is a 
trick which some fellows at the club are 
trying to work on me.” 

“What if it is?” inquired Littleby, 
whose curiosity was excited by the un- 
usual turn of the affair. 

“It is, perhaps, some blackmailing 
scheme, for I know no one by the name 
of Estelle,” exclaimed Hartman, and he 
was about;to tear up the note when 
Littleby cried: “Stop; let me see it be- 
fore you destroy it; perhaps I may 
know what it is—for you see we bach- 
elors are better posted on such matters 
than married men.” 

Littleby read the note carefully and, 
laughing heartily, exclaimed: “ Are you 
sure you don’t know who it is? Didn't 
you, in the old days, know anyone of 
that name ?” 

“No,” replied Hartman, getting angry 
at this impertinent questioning. 

“And are you not going to keep the 
engagement ?” Littleby enquired. 

“Of course not,” replied Hartman 
angrily. 

“Then I'll keep it for you” calmly re- 
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plied Littleby, laughing at Hartman’s as- 
sumed anger and hurt dignity. 

“Why, you don’t know who she is. 
What good will it do you?” asked Hart- 
man with curiosity. 

“No, but I rather like the handwrit- 
ing, and would like to see the writer,” 
replied Littleby, looking again at the 
note, 

“Take my advice and have nothing 
to do with it, old man,” remarked Hart- 
man, nodding his head knowingly. 

“Well, I'll go and see who it is, just 
for the fun of the thing,” said Littleby 
laughing at the other's pretended wis- 
dom. 

* *K * * * 

The next evening at dinner Hartman 
looked up half ashamed and said, “ Mar- 
ion, darling, I shall have to leave you 
alone for a while this evening, for I must 
attend a Directors’ meeting at half-past 
seven, and shall very probably be de- 
tained for quite a while.” 

She started at hearing these words, 
and her heart beat so wildly that she al- 
most believed he could hear it, while her 
limbs trembled nervously. 

“Please don’t go this evening, Claude. 
Can you not break it, if only for my 
sake?” -She rose from her chair and ap- 
proached Claude, threw her arms around 
his neck and looked beseechingly into 
his eyes, repeating—‘ Please don’t go, 
Claude, only for to-night.” 

“Why, Marion, why should I not 
go?” he asked surprised. “You can’t 
always expect to have me at home. 
Business is business, you know, and 
surely we have been married long 
enough to be able to leave each other 
for a tew hours.” 

“But—just for to-night—Claude; 
and I will never ask you again,” said 
Marion in a low voice—her heart almost 
breaking as she realized that he preferred 
to keep the engagement with his un- 
known Estelle rather than remain at 
home with her. 

“Impossible, Marion. 


It is my duty 
to go—for it is an important meeting, 
and my clients rely upon my support in 


the business to be transacted,” he replied, 
irritated and half angry at her continued 
objections. 

* * * * * 

It was a quarter past 7, and Madison 
Square was brilliantly illuminated with 
electric lights. Carriages, cabs and 
street-cars were hurrying by in every 
direction, with people of every type and 
class, such as can be seen only ina 
great metropolis. The poor and the 
rich, the young and old, the energet- 
ic and lazy,the good and bad—all 
mingled together, oblivious of their sur- 
roundings, intent only upon their own 
individual schemes and occupations. 

Fred Littleby, wrapped in a huge 
storm-coat with the collar turned up, 
was walking up and down the paths 
through the park, smoking a cigar and 
wondering how his little escapade would 
turn out. Pinned on the front of his 
coat was a large white rose. Ten 
minutes elapsed in this way, and not a 
soul had gone through the park wearing 
a white rose—he was sure of that. He 
glanced at his watch and saw that there 
was plenty of time yet, for he was five 
minutes early even now. So he puffed 
contentedly at his cigar and watched 
the people as they hurried past him in 
every direction, with the air of a man 
who at all events had a good opinion of 
himself, whether others shared it or not. 

As he tramped slowly up and down 
the sidewalks, he wondered what she 
would look like and whether he would 
know her or not; whether she would be 
pretty or ugly, young or old; whether 
she would be angry at finding him in 
Hartman’s place or not. Perhapsit was 
only a joke which some of the club men 
wanted to play on Hartman—but that 
was very unlikely. They would not 
dare play tricks on a man like Claude— 
none knew that better than Littleby. If 
the note had been sent to Aimse/f, then 
he might be suspicious, especially since 
the name was unfamiliar. He should 
see in a very short time at any rate, what 
it would turn out to be. 

His reveries were suddenly broken, 
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for, glancing up at a clock on a building 
near by, he saw that it was several 
minutes past the appointed time. He 
was about to give it up discouraged, 
when he saw a stylishly-dressed young 
lady entering the square and, pinned at 
her throat, was a large white, rose. She 
wore a long dark cloak, which only en- 
hanced and brought out more strongly 
the contours of her shapely form. Her 
head was poised upon well-formed 
shoulders and her face—which he felt 
sure must be charming—was hidden by 
a thick veil. Her hands and feet were 
wonderfully small, her walk graceful and 
her bearing dignified, and her hidden 
beauty so altogether probable that 
Littleby was intoxicated with joy as he 
hastened to meet her. He congratulated 
himself on a happy termination of his 
scheme and approached her with that 
peculiar condescension which is com- 
mon to egotistical and opinionated men. 

“Good evening, Estelle,” he said gailv, 
playing his part as if he knew her well. 
“You are on time to the very 
minute.” She glanced up suddenly, as 
if surprised at his voice or words, but 
his huge collar prevented her from see- 
ing his features. A\s she did not answer, 
he looked closely at her and saw that 
she was crying—although he could not 
distinguish her features on account of 
the thick veil. But he knew she must 
be charming, and looking her over, and 
noticing how stylishly yet modestly she 
was dressed, he felt glad that he had 
come. 

“My dear girl—what are you crying 
about? Come, don’t cry, there’s a good 
girl,” he exclaimed, gently pressing her 
arm as they walkedalong. But, quick as 
a flash, as they came under the electric 
lights, she started forward and examined 
his face closely. She started again and 
trembled violently, exclaiming in a 
frightened voice: 

“Why, you are not Mr. Hartman. 
Where is he—and why did he not 
come?” 

“Why, my dear Estelle, won't I do 
just as well? To tell the truth, he 
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would not come. I am his partner. I 
asked him to let me come in his place. 
He’s married, you know, so there's 
no use trying to get him any more, for 
he is head-over-ears in love with his 
wife?” 

“Ts it really true that he would not 
come?” she inquired anxiously—“does 
he love his wife so much as that?” 

“Yes,” Littleby replied, “he is getting 
to be a perfect guy. Threw the letter 
in the waste-basket, and even tried to 
lecture me on morals. He has it bad!” 

What should she do! What could 
she do in an embarrassing position like 
this? Her heart was light and happy to 
hear that her dear Claude was true to 
her, and a smile broke over the features 
hidden by the thick veil. She must not let 
Littleby know who she was—not for the 
world! How embarrassing it would be. 

If he knew who she was she would 
have to explain why she sent the note to 
Claude—who must never hear of this 
night’s adventure. But what was she to 
do? How was she to get away from 
this man? If he once saw her face 
he would recognize her, and then she 
would have to explain. She became 
nervous and excited and wished that the 
ground could open and swallow her up. 
Then she turned to him proudly and 
said, in a determined manner— 

“I consider your conduct, sir—who- 
ever you are—very impertinent and in- 
solent. You are evidently very much 
mistaken in the person you expected to 
meet, and I request you to leave me in- 
stantly.” 

“ But, Estelle, you cannot go home by 
yourself. Allow me to escort you so 
far, at least,” replied the persistent Little- 
by. 
“No, sir, I will not! I demand that 
you leave me immediately!” she ex- 
claimed angrily. 

“ Not until I see your pretty f.ce, Es- 
telle,” said he boldly—becoming a little 
nonplussed and surprised at the sudden 
determination of such a charming ad- 
venture, 

“If you come a step nearer to me 
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I will call a policeman!” she replied, 
frightened but resolute. 

By this time they had reached the 
corner, where a row of cabs stood in 
line. She walked up quickly to a cab- 
man, slipped a bill into his hand and 
said in a low tone,—‘ Drive me any- 
where. I want to get away from this 
man. Don’t let him get into the cab!” 
and before the amazed Littleby could 
realize what had happened, she had dis- 
appeared and was whirling down the 
street at an alarmingly rapid pace. 

“Well, I'll be d d,” was all he 
could say, and the cab had turned a 
corner and was out of sight before he 
could make up his mind whether to fol- 
low it up and see where she went, or 
not. 

“What a vixen she was! And how 
eagerly she inquired after Hartman— 


lucky dog that he is—and yet he re- 


fused to meet her! Well, after all, human 
nature is a curious thing.” Thus Little- 
by soliloquized as he walked down to 
his club. Then as the thought struck 
him, he exclaimed,—“Gad! I'm glad 
none of the fellows at the club will ever 
hear of this night’s adventure! I should 
never hear the last of it.” 

* * * » * 

Marion, after the cab had gone some 
distance, convincing herself that she was 
not followed, gave the right address to 


Estelle was? 


the cabman and was driven home. That 
night, sitting in the cozy library and 
resting her head upon her husband’s 
shoulder—she confessed everything and 
promised never to mistrust him again. 
He was surprised at her adventure and 
at first angry, but presently the ludicrous 
side of it came to him and he kissed his 
little wife and forgave her, telling her 
that for once in his life he would get 
even witi: Littleby, whose incessant sal- 
lies about matrimonial imprisonment had 
worried him not a little. 

The next morning Hartman was en- 
joying a cigar in an easy chair in his 
private office when Littleby came in 
rather late, with a sheepish look upon 
his face. 

“Well, old man, did you find out who 
Did you have that little 
dinner she spoke about?” asked Hart- 
man, enjoying the joke hugely, but with 
an innocent and apparently interested 
air. 

“T don’t know her last name, but we 
had a cozy tete-a-tete dinner just the 
same,” replied Littleby, telling a mons- 
trous lie, and retreating into his own 
office in sudden haste. And only just 
in time, for Hartman could withhold his 
mirth no longer, and the very chair 
shook as he burst out with a merry Ha, 
ha, ha!—Ha, ha! : 

Dayton, Ohio. 





A BIG BUG. 


OWN in the gloomy forests of 

tropical Guiana, where the trees 
are clammy with moisture and oozing 
gums and only faint, ghost-like rays of 
light penetrate its dim recesses, where 
slimy lianas twine their snaky festoons 
and orchids clot the dripping boles like 
hideous ulcers on the face of Nature, 
where the air is heavy with miasmic 
vapors and the sluggish waters are 
clogged with scum, where vegetation 
seems festering in its sunless misery 
and pestilences walk abroad, I first made 
the acquaintance of that aristocrat of the 
Coleoptera—the Hercules Beetle. 

Often in the night had I listened to a 
harsh, nerve-racking sound which 
seemed strangely like the noise pro- 
duced when tempered steel is pressed 
hard against a grind-stone, and won- 
dered at its invisible cause. Sharply 
accentuated against the humming din of 
the insect myriads which infest these 
solitudes, it seemed to dominate all 
other sounds and its constant recurrence 
was the cause of much mysterious solici- 
tude on my part. Vainly did I ascribe 
it in turn to bird and beast, and when at 
last the secret was unfolded and I stood 
with the author of the mysterious sound 
in my hand, I was amazed. 


iN Th i 


Lying beside the embers of my camp- 
fire one still night in August, I was sud- 
denly startled by a whirr of wings and a 
heavy body was projected full in my 
face, causing a puncture whose scar 
still remains. With an instinctive clutch, 
my hand closed upon the object and 
when, by the bright light of my re- 
kindled fire, I saw it to be a beetle of 
colossal proportions I was wild with de- 
light. The Indian, swinging in his 
hammock,-.came at my eager call and, 
in response to my pantomimic query 
(for I was then as yet ignorant of a 
single word of his dialect), placed his 
thumb and fore-finger around a slender 
twig and, rapidly encircling it with a 
quick motion, pointed to the beetle in 
my hand and made a startling imitation 
of the rasping noise which had excited 
my previous speculation. A glance at 
the horny mandibles of the gigantic in- 
sect confirmed his curious explanation, 
which subsequent observation fully 
verified. 

These mandibles, articulating like the 
thumb and fore-finger, are placed imme- 
diately above the mouth. They are 
smooth and hard and furnished with 
protuberances, or notched, while the 
upper mandible is lined on its under 
surface with velvety hairs. The noise is 
produced by the beetle’s grasping hold 
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of a small branch with its mandibles— 
exactly as we would grasp it between 
the thumb and fore-finger. Then it pro- 


ceeds, with its wings, to whirl itself 


round and round, slowly at first, but in- 
creasing so rapidly as to produce a con- 
tinuous buzz or whirr. This it keeps up 
until the limb is severed. Just why it 
does this I could never determine. The 
insect lives on rotten wood and the na- 
tives say they cut the branches for food, 
but as I have never observed these sev- 
ered parts to be further molested, I do 
not accept their explanation. I am in- 
clined to think that the noise is simply 
made as a call to its mate. I am 
strengthened in this idea by the fact 
that the females are not supplied with 
these mandibles at all. They are strict- 
ly nocturnal in their habits and have, 
therefore, escaped detection generally. 


It flies high in the air among. the trees . 





THE HERCULES BEETLE (Dynastes Hercules). 





at night and burrows in the day-time in 
the ground, beneath leaves and decayed 
wood. It is the largest known beetle in 
the world—the only species approaching 
it in size being the Goliath-beetle of the 
African coast, which is broader than 
this, but not so long. 

Guiana is the home of this remark- 
able insect, and it has never been found 
outside of South America, save occa- 
sionally on the Island of Dominica. 
He is a strict vegetarian, and does not 
presume on his great size and strength 
to annoy either man or beast. He has 
been known to grow to the size of seven 
and one-half inches in length and isa 
beautifully marked object. .The pro- 
boscis and entire forward part are jet- 
black, the legs and under parts a rich 
golden-brown and the elytra or wing 


cases which cover the back and sides 
are greenish-olive, dotted, streaked and 
barred with black, rich and lustrous in 
sunlight or shade. Its excessive rarity 
has induced collectors to pay extrav- 
agant prices for it, and happy is the 
entomologist whose collection is en- 
riched by that most superb representa- 
tive of the Coleoptera family, Dynastes 
Hercules. Its strength is so great that I 
have repeatedly seen them walk off un- 
concernedly with a weight of ten pounds 
on their backs, and the limbs which 
they saw off in their amatory endeavors 
are often an inch or more in thickness. 
On being suddenly disturbed, they will 
gnash their mandibles menacingly, but 
it is only a futile pretence, as they can 
be handled with impunity. 

The illustration is a picture (very 
much reduced in size) of a fair specimen 
in my collection and is an eternal re- 
minder of the many happy days spent 
in the primeval forests of tropical 
Guiana. FRANK H. MAYER. 

Denver, Colorado. 


Does the Rattlesnake Spit? 


In your Natural History columns I 
read the above heading, and as an hum- 
ble naturalist—one who has killed and 
witnessed the striking of the Crotalus 
many times—I beg to state most em- 
phatically that they do not spit. 

When Sports AFIELD says, “The 
jaws are separated, the fangs erected 
and the stroke delivered with such 
celerity as to render it difficult for the 
eye to follow the movement or take in 
what has happened,” its description is 
quite correct. The motion is so quick 
that, like the toad with his long tongue 
when capturing a fly, without you 
watch closely and steadily you cannot 
observe it. 

I do not wish to cope with a closet 
naturalist and argue this subject with a 
learned professor. But any person who 
lives where the snakes are numerous 
can verify your and my statements. 

No person, professor or otherwise, 
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ever saw a rattlesnake with his mouth 
open and the poisonous saliva dropping 
from his fangs and blowing poison 
around. We shall next hear that these 
reptiles are provided with a_ rubber 
spray-producer of the latest patent to 
make them do so. 
WILLIAM RaAtpuH BELL, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


> 


FOREST AND FIELD SKETCHES. 





HE May number of Sports AFIELD 

is just received and is brimming full 
of good things as usual. In order to 
correct a common error in regard to 
how the pheasant produces its so-called 
drumming, I wish to say that I am sur- 
prised to see so forcible a writer as S. R. 
Ingersoll giving credence and currency 
to the time-worn and erroneous idea of 
the pheasant and its drumming. Mr. 
Ingersoll says: “This sound produced 
by the bird’s rapidly beating its short, 
stiff wings against some fallen log or 
other hard object, and is not a vocal 
production as some suppose.” 

Pheasants are common in the brushy 
woodlands of this part of Missouri, and, 
although I have never observed them at 
the time of drumming, many persons 
with whom I have conversed have seen 
the bird at the time ofits peculiar action, 
and the following is a correct account in 
detail: The pheasant selects some 
elevation—usually a log or mound of 
earth. With body erect and head ele- 
vated, the bird, with wings slightly 
thrust forward, begins with slow strokes 
its oddthunder. These strokes increase 
very rapidly and end in a perfect whir. 
And it is generally said that this drum- 
ming is the result of the pheasant strik- 
ing its wings against a log or its own 
breast. The fact is, that it does neither. 
A little philosophy on this subject will 
show such an event to be a mechanical 
impossibility, for the bird could not 
strike with such rapidity upon a log 
or anything. It simply beats the air, 
and the unusual sound is caused by 
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the rapid and severe strokes of its slight- 
ly concave wings. Another peculiar 
feature of this drumming is that the 
sound is very deceiving as to the location 
of the bird; for, while it appears to be 
quite near, the truth is it may be a 
quarter of a mile or more away. 
* 


* * 

Oh, the mean, cruel English house 
sparrow! How may I say the most 
withering things against this heathen 
British importation? ShaH I dip my 
pen in red ink—fit emblem of war—and 
give the ornery bird a taste of Greek fire ? 
Oh, man who makes big dictionaries! 
come to my relief by furnishing a page 
of sharp, fatal invectives which by their 
mere pronunciation will destroy every 
sparrow within the range of my voice. 
Ye vile product of the British Isles, I 
pour out war upon you; a war prose- 
cuted under the highly-poised black 
flag. I take noprisoners. I am a con- 
densed Mercury, and in my noble veins 
runs the war-like fluid of the Goth, Van- 
dal, Hun, Macedonian, Greek and Ro- 
man. Like Richard of the Lion Heart, 
I plunge amongst you, and will spare no 
one of your tribe; no, not even your 
cripples and invalids. You are an 
enemy of all our American birds; there- 
fore, I draw the line and order my army 
to cross the Rubicon. My Springfield 
army gun and Winchester rifle stand 
at my right hand, loaded for you. 
War! war! war! against the sparrow, 
now and forever! 


* 
* o* 


I think J. W. Van Deventer is mis- 
taken in supposing that the cow black- 
bird deposits its eggs in the nests of 
other birds. Sometimes a nest with an 
egg or two is abandoned by some fatal- 
ity overtaking the parent birds, or by 
conquest from a rival, and in this way 
the nest may be used by the conqueror. 
I do not believe that there is a well- 
authenticated instance of any North 
American bird habitually depositing its 
eggs in the nest of another bird for the 
purpose of having them hatched. This 
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is contrary to maternal instinct, and 
would be a breach in the order of cre- 
ative harmony. Should any certain 
species of bird attempt the propagation 
of its kind by such a process of neglect, 
its race would become extinct in a year 
or two. Such happenings are due to 
accident or odd notions, and they never 
are successful so far as concerns the de- 
velopment of one class of birds in the 
nest of another order of birds. 


* 
* * 


How silently and suddenly the great 
army of blackbirds disbands its divi- 
sions of millions of happy creatures, and 
separates into pairs. In early May we 
are accustomed to see congregations of 
these birds, moving northward in their 
annual flignt, and all at once these 
clouds of songsters have melted away 
seemingly from existence. But a new 
duty has changed the programme with 
them, and they have undertaken other 
business. We see them in the forests, 
selecting homesteads for the summer, 
all busy in. love-making and nest-build- 
ing. Out in the fields these birds fol- 
low the plow-men in search of earth- 
worms and larve of the May beetle. 
A blackbird is not strictly a species of 
platform builder, but at times it pre- 
empts a last year’s home of some golden- 
winged woodpecker who devoted days 
of patient labor in chipping out a nur- 
sery in some dry honey-locust or elm. 
This is just the place that Mr. Grackle 
and his lady were dreaming of all win- 
ter, so they hasten to take possession of 
it by right of might, for force is a win- 
ning factor in bird life. A nest in the 
cavity of a tree is the very best location 
in point of safety, for there it is that the 
eggs and brood are almost perfectly se- 
cure. against all enemies. A pair of 
purple grackles have their nest away out 
on the densely clustered branch of a 
Scotch pine on my lawn, and these citi- 
zens of the ether blue are quite agreeable 
as home companions. On the opposite 
side of the same tree a couple of robins 
are caring for their little robins; so these 
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different classes of birds are getting 
along harmoniously, even though so 
closely situated. 

ss ; 

The winter was very severe upon all 
bird life in this part of the Mississippi 
Valley. Athick crust of ice covered all 
the earth for a month, and the cold was 
intense. Owing to scarcity of food, 
many quails perished. T-vo flocks re- 
mained close to my home premises, and 
lived upon the grain that I placed at 
their disposal. All kinds of birds soon 
learn who is their friend and they will 
become quite tame. Doves, wild cana- 
ries, nut-hatches, jays, sap-suckers, gol- 
den-winged woodpeckers and other 
birds were daily visitors to my home in 
quest of toothsome articles of nourish- 
ment. And be it known that these 
innocent beings are my close friends, 
and a source of great pleasure and 
amusement. JASPER BLINEs. 

Alexandria, Missouri. 


-— 





THE OPOSSUM. 


For a long time the opossum has been 
credited with great cunning and of being 
an exceptionally smart animal. It was 
also popularly supposed that when hard 
pressed it would, finding escape impos- 
sible, feign death, or “play possum,” 
as was the common expression. From 
recent researches, however,.imto the 
habits of this branch of the animal king- 
dom, it would appear that, far from pos- 
sessing the cunning attributed to it, it is, 
on the contrary, a very stupid little ani- 
mal—not being gifted with a tithe of that 
intelligence which makes the raccoon 
so interesting. 

Being highly esteemed as an article of 
food by many, especially among the col- 
ored folk of the South, one would sup- 
pose that, if possessed of that cuteness 
which it has been credited with, it would 
show some of it in the selection of a 
hiding place; but it does nothing of the 
kind. Any hole big enough to hold 
Mrs. ’Possum and her family seems 
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suitable, it makes no difference whether 
accessible to its greatest enemy, man, or 
not—a hollow tree or a hole in some 
bank is all the same to her. Having 
selected a place suitable to them, most 
of their time is spent during the day in 
sleep. At night they wander out in 
search of food, and in this respect show 
a strong resemblance to gentlemen of 
color, who likewise select the hours of 
darkness to go foraging in their neigh- 
bors’ hen-houses. And thus the opos- 
sum’s fondness for chicken is often fatal, 
-for occasionally, no sooner does he find 
himself in some well-stocked chicken- 
house than another midnight marauder 
appears on the scene, and appropriates 
‘possum and chicken both at once. Into 
the colored gentleman’s capacious sack 
they together are unceremoniously 
pitched, to most probably appear side by 
side at the supper-table the following 
day. And it is hard to tell which is 
esteemed the most; perhaps, though, if 
a count were made the majority would 
vote in favor of the possum. 

Notwithstanding the great demand for 
these animals, they are still plentiful in 
many localities even where ruthlessly 
hunted. Their habit of lying still, 
curled up and apparently dead when ap- 
proached is due to a state of real uncon- 
sciousness resulting from fear, and not, 
as is generally supposed, from any in- 
tention to deceive. Indeed, they belong 
to a scale,too low in the animal king- 
dom to be capable of evolving any such 
idea. 

A short time ago I captured one, 
which I brought into the house in a 
box. As soon as I lifted the lid I no- 
ticed it curled up and, on prodding it 
with a stick, it opened its eyes and 
mouth, but made no attempt to bite. 
Presently, it closed its eyes again and no 
amount of gentle nudging would awaken 
it and, on being sharply struck with a 
ruler, immediately went into what had 
all the appearance of convulsions. That 
they were real, and not feigned, there 
could be no doubt; for, when carried to 
the door-step, from which it could es- 
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cape with no difficulty at all, it still gave 
way to one spasm after another even 
when it could not see me. For about 
ten minutes it kept this up, then lay still 
for nearly half an hour before venturing 
to move. All this satisfied me that the 
state of stupor from which it was recov- 
ing was brought on entirely by fear and 
was not due to cunning. 
Frank H. Lanepon. 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


The Sense of Locality in Birds. 

While man is at the head of the Ani- 
mal Kingdom, there are undoubtedly 
many other members in a far lower scale 
that in some manner or another have 
keener senses than he has. Take for 
instance birds. It is a well-known fact 
that they will breed in one particular 
spot during the mild weather and at the 
approach of cold weather migrate to 
a warmer climate many hundreds of 
miles away. Then at the return of 
spring retrace their flight to the same 
spot they left the year before—in many 
intances to the exact place—and build 
again their nest in the same tree which 
held it previously. Now this requires 
judgment, to know what they have 
passed on their way out and to remem- 
ber it when returning. Their road 
through the air is a harder one to re- 
member than a journey taken by man 
on land where there are landmarks; for 
while the birds must take note of them 
also it must be remembered that in the 
air there are no roads and they have 
to trust consequently more to their 
memory than have human beings who 
follow out a regularly planned highway. 
They must therefore possess a memory 
in no way inferior to that of man, and in 
the majority of cases far superior. Then 
too in this they show great judgment 
and judgment is the foundation of 
reason. 


a 


Mr. Paur Burt_er has put the famous 
old schooner-yacht America” again 
in commission. 





“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





MY FIRST TROUT FISHING. 


BY E. B. GORTON. 


As histo1y is made in a new country 
rapidly, it is many years since I caught 
my first trout, but the cold-blooded 
chronological table says it was only 
To be exact, it was 


fifteen years ago. 
in July, 1878, and I will give you the 


date and the hour if you wish it. Both 
are firmly fixed in my memory and they 
will linger there while memory lasts, 
brightened yearly as the warm months 
come, and the fishing fever seizes me, 
with no decrease in its intensity, even if 
my hair has grown whiter since that 
memorable event. 

I lived then far away in the East, far 
from trout streams and their allurements, 
far enough in fact to prevent danger from 
that tremor which knowledge brings ; for 
I had never caught a trout, and I had 
never seen one alive. Hence I could 
listen to stories of trout fishing as calmly 
when they were told in English as if the 
narrator had used an unknomn tongue. 
At that time I was in Denver. Why? 
it matters not. How?—in a Pullmrn car. 
And I was anxious to see as much of the 
country as my limited vacation would 
permit. The South Park road had been 
running its trains for a short timeas far 
as Bailey’s, and an old_ schoolmate, 


(away back in the ’40s) who lived in 
Denver had planned a vacation for him- 
self and family at what is now Pine 
Grove. He asked me to join him with 
my family, or at least to make his camp 
a visit, and we did. 

I will confess that we had misgivings 
when the train reached the side track 
and we saw his good wife coming to 
meet us. A word would have caused 
us even then to ignore our promises; 
but her kindly greeting and the words: 
‘“We were expecting you. Frank is up 
the river after fish,” promptly quelled 
our anxiety. Then the train sped away 
and we were in for it. 

Well, Frank came after a time with 
more than enough fish for all and there 
were seven hungry mouths to feed too. 
It was my first feast. Then I talked 
fishing with him until he suggested that 
I try to catch one. The opportunity 
was good for my first lesson and I 
embraced it. I had tossed flies to bass 
but never before to a trout. I went 
off alone, walked up the stream a short 
distance to where there was a_ pool 
with a neat little sandy beach bordering 
it and made my first cast. I got 
nothing for several minutes and then 
it seemed to me that all the fish in the 
stream were pursuing me. They came 
in ones and twos. I had no creel, as 
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I did not expect to catch any. As I 
took them from the hooks I threw them 
behind me, and soon they were flopping 
all around me and working their way 
back to the stream. My sensations 
were startling. My heart beat so rapid- 
ly I could hardly breathe. My pipe 
nauseated me and I thrust it into my 
_pocket; my head was hot and my hat 
was cast aside; my lips were parched, 
but still I stood there, at times stepping 
out into the water, regardless of wet feet, 
and fished until it was so dark I could 
scarcely see the water. 

Then I broke off a willow switch and 
strung upon it all the fish I could 
find by groping around in the dark. 
The first willow was filled and I got 
another and with the two I found my 
way back to camp feeling as though 
I had been born again, or that some 
other strange metamorphosis. had oc- 
curred. When I was last up there, a year 
ago, the trees under which we camped 
were still standing although a town has 
grown up around them, and, as Denver 
anglers well know, the trout are not there 
now as they were then. But [I still 
venerate the stream because it was the 
_one in which I got my first baptism 
as a convert to the noble guild of trout- 
fishers. 

Denver, Colorado. 





A Clam-Catcher. 


A new invention is now before the 
public in the shape of a clam-digger. 
Mr. James B. Burr is the patentee of 
this new device, which consists of a 
metal cylinder with valves and handles, 
whereby the operator can work it down 
into the sand or mud and, when satis- 
fied that it is on a clam, can raise the 
festive bivalve to the surface by turning 
a handle. It will thus enable one to 
to obtain a supply of clams at high-wa- 
ter as well as low, and get them from 
places heretofore thought impossible. 
The other day Mr. Burr took a boat 
from Long Island and showed his new 
invention to a party of friends. In a 
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short time he possessed himself of a 
bushel of fine, fat clams at a point 
where they have never been able to be 
taken before owing to the high water. 
Mr. Burr’s clam persuader comes like 
the Waverly pen “a boon and a bless- 
ing to men,” and fills a long-felt want. 





Fishing on the Pacific Coast. 


Fishermen and epicures-who have 
eaten fish caught in the Atlantic and 
Pacific generally concede the fact that 
those caught on the Eastern Coast are 
the best for the table. For real good 
sport and plenty of it, however, there are 
few places in our mind more attractive 
to the sea fisherman than Southern 
California. Take the whole of the 
coast, for instance, from San Diego to 
San Pedro and the ocean is literally 
alive with fish. If the day is favorable, 
it is no uncommon sight to see a man, 
while enjoying an afternoon’s sport from 
the pier at Coronado Beach, catch more 
than he can carry away with him. In 
his basket will be noticed a great vari- 
ety, including perch, scarbina, yellow- 
tail, barracuda, sea trout, bass, smelt 
and mackerel, and many others, but 
these are the most commonly met with. 
There are also caught by the Portuguese 
fishermen from their boats, a few miles 
from shore, jewfish that frequently 
weigh 200 and 250 pounds, and sea 
bass some of which have been known to 
run over 200 pounds. Then the bonito 
or yellow-tail sometimes is caught 
weighing sixty-five or seventy pounds. 

This section of the country really is 
without a doubt the fisherman’s paradise. 
Parties of tourists from the East will 
hire a sail-boat and, with the barracuda 
white-bone trolling bait, catch in three 
or four hours several hundred pounds’ 
weight of Spanish mackerel, yellow-tail 
and barracuda. Indeed, so plentiful is 


fish in that section that there is little 
profit in catching it for the market. 
At Santa Monica, for instance, a jew- 
fish weighing 150 pounds on being dis- 
patched to Los Angeles, less than twen- 
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ty miles away, wiil bring the fisherman 
who caught it less than three dollars. 
The market is often over-crowded owing 
to a too abundant supply of fish; and 
in San Diego and San Pedro, where a 
little boy can take a hook-and-line down 
to the piers and catch all the fish that a 
family can consume, a fisherman fre- 
quently has to throw his catch back 
again into the sea for lack of a pur- 
chaser. 





FISHING EXTRAORDINARY. 





In one of the fertile valleys of this 
sparsely-settled section [Routt County, 
Colorado] lives a family of German emi- 
grants. The head of the family goes 
out to the railroad once a year for sup- 
plies, while the frau and the only boy 
(about 12 years of age) stay at home the 
year round, and probably do not seea 
baker’s dozen of their fellow mortals 
during a twelvemonth. Most of their 
neighbors being bachelors, the little fel- 
low stared in open-mouthed amaze- 
ment, a few weeks since, when his 
mother sent him on an errand to a 
house where there had recently been a 
new arrival in the shape of a pretty 
little baby girl. 

Finally his tongue resumed its office, 
and he gasped out: 

“Vare you git dot?” 

“Caught it out there in the creek!” 
was the answer vouchsafed. 

Another period of contemplation of 
the unusual object followed. Then his 
eyes wandered to the ceiling, from which 
- was suspended a rod and tackle. 

“You gif me dot pole, I goes oudt 
undt gits me von!” 

The rod was taken down and handed 
to him,‘and he quickly was on his way 
to the stream. Faithfully and patiently 
that rushing brook was whipped for a 
mile above and below the home of the 
little stranger, but evening came and 
found the little Dutchman’s efforts un- 
successful. 

Getting permission to take the rod 
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home, he devoted the two next days to 
troubling every stream in the neighbor- 
hood that carried enough water to float 
a fly, and then gave it up, saying, when 
he returned the fishing tackle: 

“I no git von; maype dere no more 
is!” Ni—Wot. 

Egeria, Colorado. 





A Doleful Prospect. 


This is the way Denver's widely-pop- 
ular pastor, the Rev. Myron W. Reed, 
probes the future: 

“This is the last generation of trout 
fishers. The children will not be able 
to find any. Already there are well- 
trodden paths by every stream in Maine, 
in New York and in Michigan. I know 
of but one river in North America by 
the side of which you will find no paper 
collar or other evidence of civilization. 
It is the Nameless River. Not that 
trout will cease to be. They will be 
hatched by machinery, and raised in 
ponds, and fattened on chopped liver, 
and grow flabby and lose their spots. 
The trout of the restaurant will not 
cease to be. He is no more like the 
trout of the wild river than the fat and 
songless reedbird is like the bobolink. 
Gross feeding and easy pond life ener- 
vate and deprave him. The trout that 
the children will know only by legend 
is the gold sprinkled living arrow of 
the white water; able to zig-zag up 
the cataract; able to loiter in the 
rapids; whose dainty meat is the glanc- 
ing butterfly.” 





Fish Protection in New York. 


Washington Husted of Harvard, Del- 
aware County, went fishing the other 
day and caught a basketful of trout. 
Game Protector. Snyder, who chanced 
to be walking along the stream to see 
whether the acid factories were not pol- 
luting its waters, saw a boy carrying 
Mr. Husted’s fish and asked to see the 
catch. The boy, proud of the fine mess, 
exhibited the trout, among which were 
twenty that measured less than six 
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inches long, and hence unlawful to 
catch. They were immediately con- 
fiscated by the warden to be used as 
evidence against Mr. Husted, who was 
notified that his fines would amount to 
$200, which he was compelled to pay— 
an average of ten dollars a fish. A fine 
like that sticks in the memory of the 
most forgetful angler and saves hundreds 
of fish that would otherwise be killed 
before reaching maturity. 
seksi tiaadetata 
Romance in Angling. 
(Contributed. } 
A Denver young man likes to harp on 
His own skill in catching the tarpon. 
His stories are fine ; 
But the truth is his line 
Ne’er liad richer prize than a carp on. 


CAST UP BY THE SEA. 


The Norwegian bark Elsa Andersen 
came into Galveston a day or two ago 
with a strange-looking vessel in tow. 
This was a small brig of English build, 


dismasted and in need of repairs, which 
had been sunk more than fifty years ago 
—judging from its ancient appearance 
and awkward rigging—so sailors who 
have looked at it told the Philadelphia 


Times correspondent. On the afternoon 
of the 17th of February, off the coast of 
the Faroe Islands, where the Elsa An- 
dersen had been blown by a recent gale, 
there was a violent upheaval of the sea 
about two miles distant from the spot 
where she was riding that sent several 
waves sweeping over her which did 
much damage and threatened to sub- 
merge her entirely. When the alarm 
caused by this sudden sea had subsided 
there was seen about a mile off a wreck 
which had not been there before the 
upheaval of the bottom of the sea—a 
phenomenon corresponding to an earth- 
quake on land. The wreck excited 
much interest among the officers and 
passenger of the Norwegian vessel, and 
an order was issued to approach the 
strangé craft, when it was seen that the 
remains of her rigging, stumps of masts, 
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and the hull itself were covered by 
thousands of sea shells—causing the 
wreck to present the appearance of the 
miniature ships of shellwork to be pur- 
chased at any seaside town. The leaks 
which had sunk the vessel were now 
stopped by an accumulation of barnacles, 
and the derelict rode the waves like a 
duck. ; 

A boat-load of sailors was dispatched 
to board the wreck, and they found the 
hold and the under decks watertight, 
save for a few feet of water, which, cov- 
ering the cargo, had sunk her. But the 
cargo and other contents of the ship 
were entirely destroyed, most of the 
former having been devoured by the 
denizens of the deep. In what had evi- 
dently been the captain’s berth were 
found several ironbound chests which 
had resisted to some extent the ravages 
of time and the sea, but, on being opened, 
the contents were found to be reduced to 
a sort of pulp, with the exception of 
a leather bag. This had become 
hardened until it was necessary to break 
it open with an axe, when from it poured 
a quantity of rusty disks, which, being 
cleaned, proved to be golden guineas of 
the year 1809 and amounting to the 
sum of $5,025. There were also several 
watches of gold and a stomacher of 
pearls; these, however, are valueless, 


‘having been blackened by the action of 


the water. 

The wreck was attached to the Elsa 
Andersen by a cable and towed to Gal- 
veston, where it is attracting crowds. 
of visitors. On the fourth day after its 
detachment from the bottom of the sea 
by the quake the water was all pumped 
out of the derelict, when it was found to 
contain three skeletons, two of them 
of men and the other a woman's, this 
last being of a person of gigantic build, 
and in life of nearly seven feet in height. 
About the neck of one of the male skele- 
tons was a chain of gold to which was 
attached a silver crucifix and evidently a 
rosary. 





GREAT LUCK. 


BY CAZADOR, 


“Tt never rains but it pours,” is an old 
saying. Of course, it applies to various 
situations in life and is not restricted to 
literal interpretation. Sportsmen know 
the truth of it as well as any class of 
men, for who among them has not felt 
the mortification of returning with game- 
bag empty after a hard day’s work, and 
the satisfaction, at some more propitious 
time, of being surrounded by an almost 
embarrassing accumulation of well-won 
trophies —fur, fin and feather? 

I was hunting all alone, once, and 
through a combination of ill luck and 
disaster found myself breakfasting one 
morning upon the last bit of meat that 
my larder could furnish. Coffee there 
was remaining, and sugar and salt; but 
not another bit of “grub” beside. In- 
deed, I felt, as I economically corralled 
the last drop of gravy with the final frag- 
ment of flapjack and slowly chewed the 
morsel, that another “go” of the same 
would be quite unlikely to inflict upon 
me the pains of repetition. But my 
cupboard, like Mother Hubbard’s, was 
bare, and if I would eat at eve, and on 
the morrow, I must kill something. 
Going hungry doesn’t suit me and I 
tarried not long in profitless idleness, 
but sprang away from the log that 
served as a table and began preparations 
for a vigorous campaign. 

My first move was'to se. :wo lines in 
the creek in hopes that a fish would 
come along during my absence and 
hook himself. Next, I set a rabbit 
snare, and then, grasping my rifle, start- 
ed out at a good pace, determined to 


get a deer if there was one in the coun- 
try ‘round. 

As the shades of night were falling 
fast I might have been seen dragging 
wearily toward camp and bearing 
nothing to indicate the nature of the 
day’s quest save a rifle and a belt full of 
cartridges. I was famished, exhausted 
and mystified by the continuous run of 
ill luck which had of late beset me. 
Game was not to be found, fish were not 
tobe caught—truly was it pouring then— 
and the situation was becoming serious, 

My camp was fully twenty-five miles 
from any human habitation and, the 
chase failing, I knew not where to find 
food. 

Thoroughly disheartened, I entered 
the tent and cast aside my rifle, intend- 
ing to substitute sleep for supper; but 
happening to remember my rabbit snare, 
I picked up the weapon again and 
crawled out to learn if my luck at trap- 
ping was as bad as at hunting—dquite ex- 
pecting to find it so. But,no. A fine 
fat rabbit awaited me in the trap, and, 
with spirits slightly revived by this bit 
of good fortune, I turned my steps 
toward my fish lines and was rewarded 
by hauling out two trout, one of which 
weighed a pound and a half and the 
other within an ounce of two pounds. 
Surely the evil spell was broken and I 
wanted to cheer. But that wasn’t all, 
Returning toward the tent, I saw in the 
brush, not more than sixty yards away, 
a large buck which, a minute later, lay 
dead with a bullet through his heart. 
Famine no longer stared me in the face. - 
It was pouring again, but in a different 
wa 


Trull, Colorado, 
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ABSTRACT OF COLORADO GAME LAWS. 


BIRDS. 


The following named birds must not be killed, 
snared, netted or trapped at any time : 

Robin, lark, whippoorwill, finch, sparrow, wren, 
thrush, martin, swallow, snowbird, bobolink, 
red-wing blackbird, crow, raven, turkey-buzzard, 
oriole, king-bird, mocking-bird, song sparrow, 
or any other insectivorous bird, Mongolian 
pheasant, quail, ptarmigan and partridge. 

Doves may be shot from July 15 to October 1. 
Wild turkey, pheasant, prairie hen, prairie chick- 
en or grouse may be shot from August 15 to 
November 1. 

Ducks, geese, brant or swan or other water 
fowl may be shot, with an ordinary shoulder gun 
only, between September 1 and May 1 following. 

No night hunting is permitted. 

Fowl or birds must not be offered for sale at 
any time. 

Help us to preserve our birds. 

FISH. 


Fish may be taken by means of hook and line 
only, between June 1 and December 1. 

Fish less than six inches in length must not be 
kept. 

A sufficient amount for immediate use only, 
may be taken at any one time. 

Fish must not be offered for sale, or shipped. 

Fishways must be placed in dams. 

Sawdust must not be emptied into, nor de- 
posited where it will be carried into fish streams 
by natural causes. 

Young trout are farnished for the public waters 
of the State when the State has them. 

Private parties will be furnished at cost a 
sufficient number of trout to make a plant. 

Any person found fishing in a private pond or 
lake shall be deemed guilty of misdemeanor. 

Give us your assistance, and our beautiful streams 
and lakes will be thoroughly stocked with trout. 

GAME ANIMALS. 

Deer (with horns), elk (with horns) and ante- 
lope (with horns) may be killed between August 
land November1. And but one animal at any 
one time may be had in possession of one person. 

Buffalo, mountain sheep and beaver must not 
be killed at any time. 

Dogs must not be used for coursing game an- 
imals. 

No useful part must be allowed to go to waste. 

Hides, heads and horns must not be sold. 

Traps must not be baited with game. 

Deer, elk, antelope and mountain sheep must 
not be taken alive and kept. 
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Game animals, fish, fowl or birds, or any of the 
parts, must not be shipped from any point within 
the State. 

When shipped from other States or Territories, 
the person offering the animals, birds or fish for 
sale shall exhibit a bill-of-lading for the same and 
affidavits identifying the animals, fish or fowl, 
and shall himself make affidavit showing that 
such animals, fish or birds were not killed within 
the State of Colorado. 

It is the duty of all district attorneys, sheriffs, 
constables and police officers to prosecute violators 
of the game law. 

It is the duty of all game and fish wardens to 
investigate all reported violations of the law that 
may be reported to them. 

The penalty for violation of the game laws 
ranges from twenty-five dollars to three hundred 
dollars, or imprisonment in the county jail from 
ten to ninety days for each offense. 

Offenders may be proceeded against by infor- 
mation in the District Courts, or by complaint 
before a Justice of the Peace. 

It is our duty to enforce the game laws of the 
State, and we hope to have the co-operation of all 
good citizens in doing so. 

As soon as the game laws are printed copies 
will be sent on application. 

The indiscriminate slaughter of our game 
should be stopped. 

The new law seems to be a good one. 

If our people will assist us, we may have the finest 
State in the Union for fish, birds and game. 

W. R. CALLICOTTE, 
State Fish and Game Warden, 946 Equitable 


Building, Denver. 
—$_—_>——__—_ 


Just a Hint. 

To my great regret I found, one day, 
that my favorite briar pipe was burned 
through. Not wishing to discard the 
old friend who had so often ministered 
to my comfort, I stuffed the aperture 
full of putty, and was delighted to find 
that the pipe was thus easily made 
serviceable again. To clean a pipe, 
draw a piece of string or worsted about 
three feet long through it. The string 
can be started with the help of a piece of 
thin wire. S. Moke. 

- pasantancibanakoonatte 

BEAUTIFUL Summer with all her love- 
liness is upon us. Green trees, count- 
less birds, gentle breezes, the hum of 
insects and the warm, balmy days, all 
tell us summer is here. 
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MY FIRST GOOSE. 





My friend Jim B— and I were sitting 
one evening swapping hunting yarns, 
and the following struck me as so natural 
and reminded me so forcibly of my own 
early days with the gun, that, as he 


would not write it himself for Sports. 


AFIELD, I must. 
as possible : 

“Say, I must tell you of my first 
goose. There was a pond over in 
father’s field, a little ways from the river 
and where the timber sloped away till it 
was nothing but buck brush where it 
skirted the water. Here, in the even- 
ing, the geese would flock by hundreds 
to roost. 

“T was a little kid at the time and the 
only gun we had was an old musket 
that used those quaint old ‘plug-hat’ 
caps. To hold it out horizontally was 
out of the question for me, unless I 
could get a rest; but over my head, if I 
shot quick, I could manage to handle 
it. 

“Some parties would come to the 
house and, as it was in the days of shin 
plasters, by running errands I had ac- 
cumulated 75 cents, all in paper, and 
was keeping it to buy ammunition. 

“IT placed the currency safely in my 
left vest pocket and a supply of paper 
for wadding on the other side. With 
my powder in a bottle and shot in a 
bag, I wended my way to the pond and 
crawled into the buck brush. 

“Flock after flock of geese came in— 


I quote Jim as nearly 


passing ten, fifteen and twenty feet above 


me. Shot after shot I fired, when it 
seemed as if I could have killed them 
with a pole. My excitement grew with 
each shot, until I had only one more 
load left. 

“Now for the supreme effort. I 
aimed at one goose after another, until 
I saw one huge old gander alone 
coming straight at me and low down. 
I took a sight at him when he was 
about seventy yards off and, just as he 
came over, turned loose. 

“Happy moment! I saw I had hit 


him; for he spread his wings and sailed 
into the woods, with me in hot pursuit. 
He had not time to consider his novel 
position before I was in full chase. He 
squatted and I grabbed him by the 
neck. I had had many a thrashing at © 
school, but never did I receive such 
punishment as that old gander inflicted 
on my shins. Suffering terribly, and 
afraid to let go for fear he’d fly again, 
I threw myself on him on the ground 
and knocked him on the head with a 
small stick I found till I was sure he 
was my goose. 
. “Siezing my gun, without thinking of 
loading, I started. home, as proud a 
goose hunter as ever looked over a 
gun barrel. My ammunition being ex- 
hausted, I felt in my pocket to see if 
my shin plasters were all right, so I 
could buy some more. My search was 
in vain. In my anxiety to load quickly, 
I had wadded my gun with that long- 
treasured 75 cents! I have heard of 
city Nimrods killing game with silver 
shot; but never, save this once, have I 
seen a gun loaded with good cash.” 
JAMES FULLERTON. 
Wyoming Postoffice, Wyoming. 





IN a communication to the Glenwood 
Ledger, Mr. C. M. White, deputy game 
warden, writing from Slater, Colorado, 
says of his work in Routt county: “Ar- 
rived here six days ago. Arrested five 
men in mountains for hide hunting: 
brought them before that sterling old 
man, A. McCarger, J. P. Two were fined 
$250 and three $150. Parties fined, F. 
L. Huntand A. Blackmore. Will start 
to-day after another party of violators.” 
Men as efficient as Mr. White appears 
to be, are few and far between and 
should meet with the encourage- 
ment of all practical sportsmen in their 
endeavors to protect the game of Colo- 


rado. 
Sagi te saa ee 


THE Mongolian pheasant is being in- 
troduced into many of the Eastern States. 
Its latest adopted home Connecticut 
agrees with it wonderfully well. 











The Champion Rifle Shot. 


In the literary part of this magazine 
will be found “The Recollections of a 
Buffalo Hunter” by Lieut. J. M. T. Par- 
tello, the champion long-range rifle shot 
of the world. As many of the readers 
of Sports AFIELD have been interested 
by reading articles from his pen, it will 
be in order to give a short account of 
his career. The lieutenant lays claim to 
the unique distinction of being the only 
civilian granted a commission on ac- 
count of excellency in marksmanship. 

Early in life he commenced rifle prac- 
tice and when quite a youth attracted 
considerable .attention by his phenom- 
enal shooting; but, meeting with little 
encouragement, he studied law, gradu- 
ated and commenced practice in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where his father held the 
position of First Assistant in the Third 
Auditor's office. About that time the 
government became interested in army 
rifle practice, and issued an order asking 
all army men to perfect themselves in it, 
and encouraged contests and the organ- 
ization of military teams. This again 
fired the latent ardor of young Partello, 
who began to find that time sometimes 
hangs heavily on the hands of young 
and briefless lawyers, and once more he 
took up his rifle, entering into all the 
principal contests of the time and beat- 
ing the world’s record. He soon ac- 
quired a national reputation by his mar- 








vellous shots, an account of which had 
greatly interested President Hayes, who 
sent for him. During the interview he 
took the young lawyer to a window 
and, pointing to the Washington monu- 
ment, asked him how far it was from 
them. Partello answered the question 
out of courtesy, and was surprised after- 
wards to find that he had missed his 
guess by only a few feet. For this evi- 
dence of good judgment, his won- 
derful record as a marksman and, per- 
haps more than all, his qualities of mind 
and heart, the president appointed Mr. 
Partello a lieutenant in the regular 
army. Since then he has headed near- 
ly every team he has entered and won 
and held for years the record of the 
world—earning medals galore. Among 
his numerous trophies he specially 
prizes the first cross made by the gov- 
ernment as a reward for special excel- 
lence in marksmanship. 

The following are a few selections of 
his wonderful achievements at Washing- 
ton: October 1, 1878, he made the 
world’s record at 800, 900 and 1,000 
yards—scoring 224 out of a possible 
225; fifteen bulls-eyes at 800 yards, four- 
teen at 900 and fifteen at 1,000 yards. 
January 1, 1879, a complete score was 
made at 300 yards in off-hand or stand- 
ing position. This has never been 
equalled before or since. 

At Fort Keogh, Montana, in a con- 
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test against record, he made 30 bulls- 
eyes in 30 shots at 500 yards; keeping 
on, he made 89 consecutive bulls-eyes. 


. The ninetieth shot was a 4, just miss- 


ing the bulls-eye, and then he stopped. 

Many ambitious marksmen have been 
pegging away in the endeavor to equal, 
if they cannot surpass, Mr. Partello’s 
record, and up to the present have failed 
in the attempt. 


The American Champion Wing Shot. 


On May 26 at Omaha a large crowd 
assembled to witness the live-bird shoot 
between Mr. Frank S. Parmelee of that 
city and J. A. R. Elliott of ‘Kansas City, 
who held up to that time, the title of 
Champion Wing-Shot of America— 
holding among other trophies the 
American Field cup. The contest did 
not last long—Mr. Parmelee winning in 
the most decisive manner by a score of 
98 to gi out of a possible 100. This 
splendid score has seldom been equalled 
in individual matches and surpassed but 
three times in the annals of trap-shoot- 
ing. During the contest the weather was 
all that could be desired for good shoot- 
ing. The sky was a little clouded and 
the wind, while at times stiff, in no way 
interfered with the flight of the birds. 
Mr. Parmelee killed his first fifty birds 
straight and the 55th and.gtst were the 
only ones he missed; while Mr. Elliott 
missed the 6th, gth, 41st, 47th, 56th, 
64th, 65th and 84th birds. 








THAT IDEAL PERFECTION CARTRIDGE. 





HE remarks of Mr. J. P. Weather- 

spoon in the April number of Sports 
AFIELD, under the above heading, ex- 
presses the interest taken in ammunition 
that consists of a straight shell inside, 
without being bottle-necked; so that 
various weights of bullets and charges 
of powder can be used which will enable 
the possessor of a rifle (adapted to such 
ammunition) to prepare his cartridges 
for various purposes from twelve-yards 
indoor work to 200 yards outdoor, as 
well as for small-game hunting. 


That King of Small-Bore Cranks, 
Reuben Harwood, has set the ball a-roll- 
ing. In one of his articles, appearing 
some time ago in this magazine, -he 
stated that the ideal cartridge should 
hold about twenty-five grains of pow- 
der, with a 125-grain bullet, seated to 
cover all the grooves and held friction 
tight—no crimp on shell. Such a cart- 
ridge seems to strike the army of small- 
bore lunatics about right. 

The selection of the 32 Smith & 
Wesson Rifle shell as the best and only 
one that was manufactured that ap- 
proached his idea, was natural. It had 
been thought of, talked of, written about 
and to a great extent used for some 
years; yet, when Friend Harwood got 
the Ideal Company interested and they 
produced the Perfection mould, it stirred 
up and loosened the smouldering fire of 
desire among the small-bore cranks, 
until it is now all aflame; and the result 
is, the Ideal Company secured the at- 
tention of the Union Metallic Cartridge 
Co. to this demand and there is now 
being produced the “ 32-Ideal” shell—a 

cut of which is 
here shown. It is 
one inch and 
- 756 three-quarters 
100 . . 
zs long, is straight 
‘80 = inside and outside, 
~, dss a solid head 
2s and strong pocket, 
equal to the everlasting shells. 
Round bullets, or the lighter 
m grooved bullets, cast in “ Per- 
fy fection” mould, may be seated 
down up6n the powder within 
the shell. A desirable feature, not ob- 
tainable with the common bottled- 
necked shells. The Standard “32 Ideal” 
cartridge, as made by the U. M. C. Co.,, 
will be this shell with 25 grains of pow- 
der, and 125-grain bullet, seated to 
cover all grooves and no crimp. The 
diameter of the bullet is .323, which will 
just fill a niche that has long been va- 
cant, viz.: a desirable central fire inside 
lubricated cartridge, that the thousands 
of .32 calibre Short, Long and Extra 
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Long rim-fire and centre-fire rifles that 
have been shot out or rusted, may now 
be re-bored, rifled and chambered for 
the Ideal Cartridges (also .32.-20 bar- 
rels), thus converting a discarded and 
useless weapon into an ideal rifle. 

The bullet illustrates the vatious 
weights that may be cast in the Ideal 
Perfection mould. The 125-grains 
(three grooves) will be the standard, 
though the various lighter and heavier 
ones may be. used as desired for differ- 
ent work. 

This ammunition will undoubtedly 
resurrect the old laid-away National 
Guard rifles for re-boring, etc. Yet 
those who desire a new rifle for this 
ammunition, can have their desire grati- 
fied, as the Stevens Arms Company is 
now ready to take orders for their new 
Ideal Rifle—bored, rifled and cham- 
bered especially for it; so that an outfit 
of rifle, shells and loading tools may at 
last be secured readily and at low cost. 

In conclusion, I would say that the 
list price of the “32-Ideal” cartridges 


(32—25-125) is $20 per 1,000; primed 
(or unprimed) shells, $10 per 1,000; and 
bullets, 125 grains (.323 diameter) $5 


per 1,000. SMALL Bore IDEAL. 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


a aE AS 
English Sporting--Rifle Competitions. 
At Bisley, during the coming season, 

the following hunting-rifle competitions 

will occur: Holland Prize (for double- 
barreled rifles). The prize is a single 
barreled express rifle, 36-calibre, valued 
at $105 and presented by Messrs. Hol- 
land & Holland; to be shot for at a run- 

ning deer target at a distance of 110 

yards. The conditions are that the 

deer is to run four times, both barrels 
to be fired each time, making a total of 
eight shots. The deer travels at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour, and is in 
sight for only three and a half seconds 
ateach run. The rifle mist not be put 
to the shoulder before the deer appears 
from behind the screens, 

The Colt Prize (for hunting rifles 
only, either single barreled, double bar- 
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reled or repeaters). Prize: a Colt’s 
Lightning Repeater valued at $50. Six 
shots at 100 yards to be fired at the 
running-deer target, one at each run— 
the deer running alternately from the 
right and the left. The competitors 
must sit or kneel—not stand. 

The Hillhouse Cup; value, $50. For 
hunting rifles, to be shot at the running- 
man target. Six shots at 110 yards— 
the man moving in each direction from 
the left and the right. 


— ~~ - 


TWITTINGS. 


In many parts of Southern California 
quail are so abundant that they enter the 
farm yard and eat with the chickens, 


VAasT quantities of quail are annually 
imported into England and France from 
Egypt All along the banks of the 
Nile they are exceedingly plentiful and 
last year they were more so than usual. 


In the Intercollegiate Trap Shoot be- 
tween the teams of Yale, Princeton and 
Harvard Colleges—thirty targets per 
man—shot on May 29, Yale won. The 
total scores standing as follows: Yale, 
129; Harvard, 126; Princeton, 108. 
Last year the Princeton team won. 


THE capercailzie, once distributed in 
large numbers over the British Isles and 
Northern Europe, has been allowed of 
late years to become almost extinct. Of 
all the different branches of the grouse 
family this splendid bird is undoubtedly 
the finest, and great efforts are being 
made in Scotland to re-stock many of 
the largest grouse moors and game 
preserves with it. 

Tue Bridgeport Gun and Implement 
Co, have placed on the market one of 
the most complete sets of gun cleaning 
tools we have seen, containing all 
the essential contrivances and lubricants 
for cleaning shot guns, and packed in a 
neat box. They are made in two quali- 
ties and cannot fail to commend them- 
selyes to the good grace of all sports- 
men. 
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California Trap-Shooting. 

The San Francisco Gun Club held its 
annual picnic the last Tuesday in May 
in Ross Valley. These assemblages are 
always enjoyed by a large number of 
ladies, and are looked forward to with 
eagerness by the fair sex, who this year 
graced the occasion in greater force than 
ever. The grounds are beautifully situ- 
ated midst a landscape varied in the ex- 
treme, and had been put in splendid con- 
dition for the shoot. Thus early in the 
summer the trees are draped in their 
brightest green, and a little rivulet 
wends its way leisurely beneath their 
spreading branches. Taken altogether, 
it is certainly one of the finest grounds 
in the United States. Favored with 
ideal weather, the sport commenced 
about 9:30 a. m. and continued without 
any intermission, except for luncheon, 
till 5:30 p.m. The honors of the day 
belonged to Messrs. Woodard and Bab- 
cock, who carried off the main prizes. 





Trap Shooting in Maine. 

The John P. Lovell Arms Co. is do- 
ing much toward reviving the interest 
in trap shooting in the State of Maine, 
and have offered a valuable badge to be 
shot for by teams of five from any regu- 
larly organized gun club in the State. 
Each team will be alloted twenty-five 
targets per man, three traps and known 
angles. The first contest was held on 
the 8th inst, at the grounds of the Bath 
Gun Club. . 





“A friend who was duck shooting in 
a marsh in Western Wyoming,” says 
Forest and Stream, “having discharged 
both barrels of his gun at a brace of 
passing ducks, discovered a female red- 
head flying close by his head. Unable 
to load in time, he yelled at the bird, 
which fell in the water and was re- 
trieved.”. We should not like to take 
the liberty of doubting the word of that 
friend, but would merely suggest that he 
loaded his breath with something 
stronger than wind. 


Trap-Shooting in Montana. 

In the match shot between Doctor 
Parsons and Mr. Thomas Jones, at Mis- 
soula—z25 blue-rocks per man for $25 a 
side—Doctor Parsons won by a score of 
18 to 14; but as this was Mr. Jones’ 
first match on blue-rock targets, he is in 
hopes of reversing the decision at some 
future date. 

RUE Re 

A WRITER in the /ron Age claims that 
a ring of zinc soldered around the gun 
barrel, or better, a strip soldered along 
the barrel on the under side and out of 
sight, would effectually prevent rusting. 
It is claimed that the “galvanic action 
excited between the zinc and iron effect- 
ually prevents oxidation of either metal,. 
and as long as this zinc remains in con- 
tact with the iron not a particle of rust 
will appear on either the inside or the 
outside of the barrels.” The principle 
has been applied to tin water pails, a 
narrow strip of zinc being soldered 
across the bottom of the pail, and it 
really seemed to fulfill the claims of the 
manufacturers that the pails would not 
rust. 


-—— 
<—- 


Asout the best blue grouse shooting 
to be had in the West is in the Okana- 
gon country, between Washington and 
British Columbia. This country is hard 
to travel in though, and difficult of ac- 
cess, but fairly good grouse shooting 
can be obtained within a radius of twelve 
miles from Victoria B. C. 

EE ESAS Ser 





OccaSIONALLY we hear of gunners in 
this country making a bag of twenty 
dozen birds in a day’s shooting, while 
in the British Isles the score of pheas- 
ants is sometimes reckoned up in the 
hundreds to each gun at some great 
battue; and this is called sport. Sport, 
indeed! Compared to such men as 
these a pot-hunter is a gentleman. 
When shooting becomes slaughter— 
wholesale killing, in fact—it is sport no 
longer, but butchery. 
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AMATEUR SPORT. 





T is commonly remarked nowadays 

that amateur sport is on the decline 
and that professionalism in all branches 
is steadily taking its place. Of late so 
general has become the cry that one 
cannot help aying attention to it and 
putting the question to himself, Why 
should this be? and next, How can this 
state of things be rectified? Without 
exception, this complaint applies to 
every form of athletics and sport at the 
present time, and the tendency is to- 
wards a growth of the evil. P.ofession- 
alism now elbows its way in at nearly 
all trap shoots and bicycle meets in 
such an invidious and underhand 
manner, that it has become impossible to 
draw the line of .demarcation between 
men who are taking part in these events, 
to use their own expression, for all there 





is in, it and gentlemen who attend them 
and take part in their programmes from 
a real love of the sport. 

In the East when a shoot is organ- 
ized, the comment is often heard how 
poorly it is attended; so much less in- 
terest taken than, the year before and so 
forth, And why? The answer is not 
far to seek. Most of the awards are cash 
prizes—purses cut up into first, second 
and third money and won, in a great 
majority of cases, by a small clique of 
men who monopolize everything. Take, 
for instance, a prominent tournament 
which took place in the East some short 
while ago where the first three prizes were 
won by a professional marksman, a gun- 
smith and an individual who travels 
from one district to another to take part 
in such contests. Naturally, the busi- 
ness man or gentleman-sportsman is 
disheartened and shouldered out. He 
will not go up against a dead sure thing 
and put his hand in his pocket to make 
up a pool for a few sharks who have a 
gun constantly in their hands and take 
a pride in crowing over how much 
they made at this and that shoot. 
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As a diversion, there is no more 
fascinating sport than pigeon shooting, 
carried on among gentlemen, where per- 
haps twelve or fifteen business men or 
men of leisure fond of the sport will 
club together and hold a shoot among 
themselves—all striving for the prize or 
prizes whatever they may be. whether a 
cup or gun or trophy of some character. 
In such a case as this you will notice 
real good-fellowship and the victor con- 
gratulated for his excellent shooting on 
all sides. Then, mark the difference 
there is when these gentlemen hear that 
some of these semi-professionals are 
going to take part in a tournament. 
Do they come prominently forward and 
subscribe? Do they enthuse among 
themselves and look forward to the day 
when the skill of each individual among 
them will be put to the test? No! 
Not they. They stand aloof and take 
no part in it. And these gun: sharks, 
who anticipated reaping a harvest and 
meet with disappoiutment at finding no 
one there but themselves, cry out and 
complain how badly the shoot was at- 
tended. Grief in their case is real 
enough—from a financial standpoint— 
and the murmur of disappointment 
coming from the lovers of clean sport, 
that also is real. They regret that their 
sport should be spoiled by the appear- 
ance on the scene of these pseudo-ama- 
teurs who would never attend if they 
did not anticipate making money; and 
thus, this admirable pastime is declining 
in many places. And now that the 
cause has been shown, the putting for- 
ward of a remedy comes in order. 
Let club shoots do away with money 
prizes and offer trophies for competition 
at the same time drawing the line hard 
and fast between amateur sportsmen and 


Then the 
again 
revive and consequently there will be a 
greater demand for high-class guns; 
thus benefitting at the same time one of 
the finest branches of sport and the 
trade in general. 

The same action will soon be found 
compulsory with other forms of sport, 
the encouragement of which can only 
be brought about by a strict divorce 
between amateurs and professionals. 

aig as 

Our Mr. J. W. Broyles, while in Lex- 

ington, Missouri, last week, was shown 


professional “ sporting men.” 
interest in trap-shooting will 





over the shooting grounds of the club 
there by Mr. J. W. Nichols. This is the 
place where the Amateur State Tourna- 
ment has been held for two years, but it 
will be at Paris this year. The grounds 
in J.exington are situated in the river 
bottoms, with the river and woods on 
opposite side as a background for in- 
animate target practice and a down- 
river view for live birds—all that could 
be desired. 


<< 
> 





Our correspondent “ Ni-Wot” writes 
us as follows from the vicinity of Egeria 
Post-office, in North-western Colorado, 
under date of May 20: “The snow is 
just leaving us.. Spring is very late. 
No deer in yet; do not expect them till 
the aspens are leafed out. A neighbor 
had a shot at a black bear last week, 
but Bruin showed fight and the neigh- 
bor lit out for home, as he was alone. 
He got a shot at an elk the same day. 
Elk have been very scarce and shy here- 
abouts this winter, though there were 
plenty further down the Yampa.” 


aii. 
> 





ALL true sportsmen should subscribe 
for Sports AFIELD. 
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HE recent strike of the waiters in 
some of the large Eastern cities de- 
veloped a rather curious incident. It 
seems that a part of the trouble arose 


out of “tips.” The employers held that, 
as tips made up a certain reasonably 
fixed part of a waiter’s income, he 
should be willing to accept a corres- 
ponding reduction in wages—in other 
words, that the patrons of the house 
directly helped to pay the waiters. The 
waiters, on the contrary, maintained that 
tips was something with which the em- 
ployers had naught to do—that they 
were, and from time immemorial had 
been, a_ waiter’s personal perquisite. 
The final triumph was with the waiters, 
and tips were not to be considered in 
settling their wages. I am rather in- 
clined to, think they succeeded because 
they were, practically, in the right. 

I say “practically” advisedly; for, 
no doubt, from a strictly business stand- 
point, .tips are wrong. Theoretically, 
Mr. Jones, who never tips, is entitled to 
the same treatment as Mr. Smith, who 
always has a spare dime or quarter for 
the waiter at the end of his dinner. But 
does Jones get it? You had better ask 
Jones and hear him hold forth on the 
iniquity of tipping. Now, Smith is as 
hard-headed a business man as the best 
and not in the habit of throwing his 
money away; therefore, he must con- 


sider that he gets value for those post- 
prandial dimes and quarters—and he 
does. And the waiter knows it, and is 
careful to render Smith a full equivalent 
In a thousand 
and one ways Smith’s dinner is made 


for the expectant tip. 


pleasant and comfortable to him, apd he 
will tell you that he gets ten times the 
worth of his tip. Jones gets the service 
ordered by the rules of the house, and 
in the strict line of the waiter’s duty ; but 
no more. The deftness, the prompt- 
itude, the thoughtfulness to his likings 
and the many little attentions are all 
reserved for Smith. Jones gets the cut 
of the joint just as it happens to come, 
and the waiter is careful to give him no 
cause of complaint; but Smith’s little 
preferences as to fat or lean, rare or 
well done, and his taste as to gravy, 
vegetables and so forth, are considered 
and satisfied. 

There are some places where a great 
point is made of serving all alike; but I 
have generally found that such places 
are far from first-class and the service 
uniformly bad. Tips may be wrong and 
vicious and debasing, and all the rest of 
it; but if you want to dine comfortably 
you will find that a quarter placed be- 
side your plate will make a wonderful 


difference in your dinner. 


* 
*” * 


Fortune, or rather the pursuit of it, 
took me the other day to the extreme 
north-western corner of this Union. I 
stood on the forty-ninth parallel, where 
it buries itself in the waters of Puget 
Sound. Beside me, planted firmly in 
the ground, was a square iron post, 
some four feet high. On one side it 
bore the words ‘‘ Treaty of Washington,” 
and on the other, “June 15, 1846.” 
To the east, as far as I could see, was a 
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gap, some thirty feet wide, cut through 
the heavy timber, marking the boundary. 
In the centre of this gap, and at inter- 
vals of a mile, are, so I was told, posts 
similar to the one I have described. 
The line was thus marked and the posts 
set some thirty-five years ago. Just 
over the line, on the British side, stood 
an old, white house, marked “ Hotel.” 
The landlord—I presume he was the 
landlord, for he was the only person I 
saw about—gave me the above informa- 
tion respecting the posts, etc. He was 
a jovial, communicative old gentleman, 
and as he told his little story I could 
not help wondering how he made a 
living. But, of course, that was none of 
my business, and I did not ask. There 
was nothing to mark the difference 
between American and British territory 
except the iron post. The trees, the 
grass, the earth and the sea were alike 
on each side of the line. I even invaded 
the British Possessions some hundred 
yards, tc see if I could detect any differ- 
ence in tne atmosphere; but found none. 
There must be some subtle difference, 
however; otherwise there would not be 
so many Americans who find it abso- 


lutely necessary for their health to live 


Nick O’TEEN. 
<_—_——— 


BIRD VARIATIONS. 


always in Canada. 








The size and form of a bird usually 
varies with the location in which it is 
found, and birds having a wide range 
differ-in size in different localities. That 
is, birds decrease in size from north to 
south; while certain organs, as the bill 
and tail, increase in proportion to the 
decrease in size. For example, the Vir- 
ginia quail found in Florida and the 
South are noticeably smaller in size than 
those found in the North. Indeed, so 
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marked is this variation that scientists 
have made a sub-species of them and 
called them Florida quail. Again: the 
thrushes have longer bills and tails in 
the South than in the North. It is also 
a known fact that all birds having re- 
markably large bills and tails are found 
in the tropics and none at all in the 
North. 

In coloring, birds also differ. The 
warmer the climate, the brighter and 
more gorgeous the plumage. Thus, 
while our bright-feathered indigo bird 
and scarlet tanager seem very brilliant, 
they become much brighter as they pro- 
ceed south. All of which is in accord- 
ance with the well-known law of Nature 
that the warmer the climate, the larger 
and more varied the vegetation and the 
more brilliant the flowers and birds. 

REPO) en ene 5 

Now is the season of the year when 
the small boy—bent on the increase of 
his collection of eggs—starts forth to. 
rob the nests of all birds. Wesee him 
starting out with his kit of tools, con- 
sisting of a drill, a blow-pipe and his 
collecting boxes. If he be an exper- 
ienced collector he may also have a pair 
of climbing irons with him. Where 
does he go? To the fields for his series 
of sparrows; to the swamps for his 
waders, swamp wrens and herons; to the 
woods for his large birds; and to the 
orchards for the commoner kinds. In 
fact, nests are to be found in almost all 
places at this time of the year. 





THE Overland races have been enjoyed 
immensely bya number of Denver sports- 
men, and, while the quality of the races 
has been far above the average, the pub- 
lic generally has not appreciated it as they 
might have done by a larger attendance 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 





Julian Hawthorne’s Latest Work. 

This office is in receipt of a little book 
written by a convict, entitled “ Confes- 
sions of a Convict,’’ published in Phila- 
delphia by Rufus D. Hartranft and edited 
by Julian Hawthorne, descriptive of life 
in one of our large penitentiaries and the 
causes which led to the downfall and 
imprisonment of some of the principal 
convicts. 

Edited by the author of ‘‘ Twice Told 
Tales,” the plain, unvarnished story of a 
convict written in his prison cell, is given 
an interest which it would not otherwise 
possess and forces upon the reader the 
unpleasant truth that, while there are 
many hard cases incarcerated for long 
terms of imprisonment and who well 
deserve the punishment meted out to 
them, to in some way offset the crime of 
which they were guilty, yet there are 
many suffering the same punishment for 
charges of which they are innocent, 
while in the bright, fresh air are walking 
the very men who ought to take their 
place behind the cold stone walls and 
iron-barred gates of the dreary peni- 
tentiary. 

This little volume holds the attention 
of the reader from the first chapter to 
the last and leaves him with the convic- 
tion that, while many of the unfortunates 
richly deserve their fate, there are some 
who owe their conviction more to the 
lying evidence of perhaps the most con- 
temptible class of men on the American 
continent or the world around—“ fly 
cops,” as they are termed—whose evi- 
dence ought not to be accepted in any 
court of justice in a free land. While 
detectives are a necessity in many cases 
to hunt down criminals and, as a class, 
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contains some honorable men, one lays 
aside this little work with the feeling 
that the majority are morally of a type 
very similar to the hardened criminal. 


A Useful Text Book. 

One of the finest, if not she finest, 
work on the Hawks and Owls of the 
United States has just been sent out by 
the Department cf Agriculture at Wash- 
ington. It is a work gotten up by the 
department in reference to the diet and 


The 
work comprises some 200 pages of 


habits of the hawks and owls. 


closely-printed descriptive text and is 
beautifully illustrated by twenty-six full- 
page colored plates. 





GAME LAWS. 





Some of our Western States in which 
game and song birds are being rapidly 
depleted by pot-hunters and would-be 
marksmen, in whom the instinct to kill 
predominates, the restraints that might 
be imposed by good sense—if they had 
any—might get some good pointers 
from the recent action of the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature. The law _ recently 
passed opens the game bird season Sep- 
tember 1 and closes it December 1 and 
it permits the shooting of aquatic fowls 
until May 1. It also permits the hunt- 
ing of deer in the month: of October 
only, and then only without dogs. It 
prohibits the exportation from the State 
of game of all kinds, and provides a se- 
vere penalty for the transportation there- 
of by express or railroad companies. It 
also prohibits the serving of game out 
of season on hotel tables, and prohibits 
the disturbing of nests of any birds, the 
taking of eggs therefrom or the disturb- 
ing of wild pigeons within two miles of 
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their roosts. It prohibits snaring and 
the use of sneak boats or blinds in open 
water; prohibits the catching of otter, 
martin and mink, between May 1 and 
October 1; prohibits night hunting of 
game birds or deer; prohibits trespass; 
prohibits the catching or killing of 
whippoorwills, night hawks, blue birds, 
finches, thrushes, larks, linnets, wrens, 
martins, swallows, bobolinks, robins and 
turtle-doves. All penalties for violation 
of the law are also increased. 

An honest student of ornithology 
might find some little hardship in the 
latter provision, preventing him from 
making a collection uf specimens; but 
even he gains the most valuable part of 
his knowledge by studying the live bird 
in its native haunt by copse and stream. 


. 


iti 
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_ Apropos of game laws, game wat- 
dens, who are provided for by many 
States, should be chosen from the ranks 
of honest and self-respecting hunters and 
ornithologists. Such can always be 
found if the appointing power has suf- 
ficient penetration of vision to pierce the 


political haze that too often makes some’ 


political servant (who don’t know a sand 
hill crane from a fly-up-the-creek) look 
like just the right fellow for the place. 


> 
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Tue Decoration Day road-race and 
the unfortunate discussion resulting 
from it, brought into prominence ques- 
tions which at some time or another, 
would, come up for settkment. That 
they were amicably settled, and with so 
little ill feeling on both sides, speaks 
highly for the moderation and discern- 
ment of the Denver cyclists. While 
Mr. Renshaw’s answer to the main ques- 
tion involved, as written on the entry 
blank was certainly misleading, there 


can be nc doubt that it was not inten 
tionally so, as his actions certainly could 
give no one grounds to believe that he 
intended to deceive. If any action. 
ought to have been taken in the premi- 
ses, considering that Mr. Renshaw an- 
nounced the truth of the matter in 
ample time, such action should have 
been taken prior to the race. If the 
opinion prevailed amongst those in au- 
thority that too liberal a handicap had 
been allowed him, there was plenty of 
time to remedy the defect—especially 


‘when the protest was recieved so early. 


After the race was run it was then too 
late, and the position which the unfortun- 
ate judges were placed in, consequently 
most embarrassing. No matter which 
way the discussion went there would 
have been unfavorable comment in re- 
gard to it. The determination of the 
union that in future dealers in cycles 
should be debarred from acting as 
judges, referees or timers, is certainly a 
just one, and one that will certainly be 
not unwelcome to the dealers themselves 
who thus escape the onus of a most 
unpleasant responsibility. 
re 

FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS was the price 
Mr, J. Pierpoint Morgan paid in England 
for the three Scotch collies, Sefton Hero, 
Lady Christopher and Parbold Phyllis; 
and yet some fanciers tell us that the 
dog business doesn’t pay. It seems to 
pay in England, however, where some of 
the highest-priced and best blooded 
dogs are sold to American dealers. 


a 
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DeEtmonico, a New York restaurant 
proprietor, was fined $450 recently for 
serving fourteen woodcock out of season. 
Men who break the game laws with im- 
punity should be shown no leniency. 











SHORT BARKS. 





In our February number we noted 
the death of Champion Toon’s Royal, 
leaving Bradford Harry the only 
Champion Yorkshire terrier of record. 
The latter is now dead and Yorkshire 
terrierdom is without a champion for 
the first time in many years. 


* * 

The imported Great Dane Pedro de- 
parted this life the latter part of April. 
He was whelped December, 1887, and 
bred by Mr. S. Cohn of Hamburg, Ger- 
many. At the time of his death he was 
owned by the Shoquoquon Kennels, 
of Lyons, Iowa. He was a good win- 
ner and in the challenge class. 


* 
* * 


The Maumee Kennels of Toledo, 
Ohio, have purchased the celebrated 
English setter Monk of Furness from 
Mr. Paul H. Gotzian. 

* 4 * 

Mr. James Mortimer has resigned his 
position as superintendent of the 
World's Fair bench show. 


* * 

Mr. James L. Anthony has resigned 
his position as president of the Associate 
Members of the American Kennel Club 
and also as delegate. 


* * 
At the May meeting of the American 
Kennel Club the Rhode Island State 


Fair Association, Saratoga Poultry and © 
Kennel Association, Danbury Agricul- 
tural Society and City of the Straits 
Kennel Club were admitted to member- 
ship. 


FIELD TRIAL NOTES. 





The entries for the Eastern Field 
Trial’s Derby closed May 1, with forty- 
five nominations, thirty-six of which 
were English setters, eight pointers and 
one Irish setter. The Irish setter entry 
comes from Messrs F. H. Perry and 
Gail W. Hamilton. Mr. Perry has gone 
out of extensive breeding and the ken- 
nels at Des Moines (Claremont Kennels) 
are now limited to the stud dog Clare- 
mont Patsy, although Mr. Perry has 
part interest in a number of bitches. 


* 
ok *K 


Messrs. Wallace and Tallman will 
judge at the New England Field Trials 
this fall. Birds are reported to have 
wintered well and New England sports- 
men jubilant over the prospects of suc- 
cessful trials. 


* * 

The Avent & Thayer Kennels will be 
strongly represented at the trials this 
year They have seven entries in the 
Eastern Trials Derby. Mr. P. Lorril- © 
lard, Jr., has the same number of entries 
at these trials, Mr. F. R. Hitchcock four 
and the Blue Ridge Kennels three. 
Competition will likely be quite gay. 


* 
* * 
The Ohio Field Trial Club will hold their 
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first annual trials near Canton, Ohio, be- 
ginning with the Derby, November 15 
next. The All-Age Stake for pointers 
and setters give in prizes $250.00 to Ist, 
$150.00 to 2nd and $100.00 to 3rd. 
In the Derby, pointers and setters will 
be run separately—money to be divided 
$125 to first, $65.00 to second and 
$50.00 to third. 





BENCH SHOWS. 





The fifth annual show of the Southern 
California Kennel Club was held in Los 
_ Angeles the week of May 1 and was the 
most. successful, financially and other- 
wise, of any show ever held by the club. 
All entries were judged by Mr. Geo. 
Raper. The sporting classes took the 
lead in entries, which were in pointers 
and fox terriers especially large. One 
hundred and thirty odd dogs were 
benched. 
* 
eae 
The Pacific Kennel Club held its show 
at San Francisco May 3, 4, 5 and 6, 
and with some 362 entries and a good 
attendance of the public. It may be 
considered to have been a successful one. 
Mr. Geo. Raper again judged all classes. 
The heavier entries were made in St. 
Bernards, pointers, English setters, 
cockers and fox terriers. 


* 
* * 


The entries at the Toronto Kennel 
Club’s show, held at Toronto (Canada) 
May. 12 and 13,numbered 265. Messrs. 
George Bell, Jno. Maughan, E. Tinsley 
and A. D. Stewart judged to the satisfac- 
tion of those concerned. The entries in 
greyhounds, collies, cocker and field 
spaniels, bull and fox terriers were very 
_ good, 

* 
ae 

The second annual bench show of the 
Seattle (Washington) Kennel Club was 
held May 17 to 20. All classes were 
judged by Mr. Geo. Raper. The quality 
of exhibits was better than at the last 
show of this club, but will still bear some 


improvement. A good showing was 
made in setters and pointers. 

In Mexico the native dogs are entire- 
ly void of hair owing to the dry heat— 
whiskers and occasionally a tuft of hair 
on the crown of the head being frequent- 
ly all they possess of that desirable 
covering. 





<> 





Mr. H. M. Wormington, one of the 
most prominent coursers of California, 
has moved to Denver, bringing with him 
his dog, Chief, sired by Al Farrow, the 
Merced winner. As soon as he is com- 
fortably settled he will send back for 
others of his celebrated California dogs. 


— << ————_—___—— 


We regret to learn of the recent 
taking off of so thoroughly good a dog 
as the pointer, Boy (Kemp’s Kippen ex 
Nellie Buckles), owned by Alex. Simp- 
son of this city. Boy was full of fire 
and go, very typical and, for so young 
a dog (thirteen months), an extra intel- 
ligent fielder. Mr. Simpson feels his 
death the more keenly owing to its hav- 
ing been due to poisoning. 


_s 
> 





A rather good story is told by our 
esteemed contemporary, Zhe American 
Field, of Mr. George Raper of England 
who has been employed to judge many 
dog shows recently in this country, and 
whose decisions have been the subject of 
much comment. Among his many ac- 
complishments, Mr. Raper lays claim to 
being an authority on lions. While 
walking through the Midway Plaisance 
at the Columbian Exposition he paused 
before four large lions that were in a 
huge cage outside Hagenback’s, the 
German animal trainer’s show. — After 
looking them over carefully he said: 
“There isn’t a real good one in the lot: 
they are all in the V. H. C. class.” 

snteiatueallscistitiaies 

Mr. C. W. Barker of Ravenna, Neb- 
raska, is getting together a trial string 
of dogs, to wurk on prairie chickens 
and quails this season. 
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THE IRISH SPANIEL. 





Of all dogs, the Irish spaniel, even 
when bred from the choicest strains, 
presents the least attractive appearance. 
His want of beauty, however, is the only 
fault which the most critical can find 
fault with, and even that can not be 
urged too strongly against him—con- 
sisting, as it does, more of a quaint 
grotesqueness than downright ugliness. 
He is essentially the wildfowler’s dog, 
and in pursuit of a duck which has 
fallen to his master’s gun knows no 
such thing as fear. No sea runs too 
high nor water too cold for him to 
plunge into, and when on the trail of 
a wounded duck will face dangers that 
any other dog would quail from. 

In England, this useful breed, about 
ten years ago, was allowed to suffer a 
serious decline. Recently, though, it 
has again come into favor, and at the 
present time is in great demand. Breed- 
ers in the United States imported sires 
of the finest strains, and it is generally 
conceded now that the best specimens 
may be seen in this country. Mr. J.S 
Skidmore, who is accepted as a leading 
authority of this class—haying bred 
some of the prominent standard dogs oj 
this variety—says: “To a sportsman 
of limited means, or one who has not 
accommodation to keep a team, the 
Irish water spaniel is the most useful 
dog he can have, inasmuch as he can 
be made to perform the duties of setter, 
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pointer, retriever and spaniel; but, as 
his name implies, he is peculiarly fitted 
by temperament and by a water-resist- 
ing coat, for the arduous duties required 
by a sportsman whose proclivities run in 
the direction of wild-fowl shooting. 
It has been argued that the Irish 
water spaniel is too impetuous and 
hard-mouthed to be worth much as a 
field dég. Now, such an accusation as 
this only applies to cross-bred animals. 
The dogs of pure breed are the reverse 
in each particular, and, if taken in hand 
young enough and trained properly, the 
libel will die out. When Blarney 
was a puppy I had her and her 
brother Fudge (who died of distemper) 
trained to retrieve by means of a tame 
pigeon, which, front some cause or other, 
could only fly a very short distance. I 
used to put it in my pocket when I took 
the puppies out for a run, and for a 
period of at least three months they 
each retrieved it some dozen times near- 
ly every day, without injuring the pigeon 
in the least. I have seen one of them 
(the dog, I think) so afraid of harming 
it as to take hold of it by the wing and 
fairly lead it to me. Can any other re- 
triever beat that example of a tender 
mouth ?” 

There are several different strains of 
this breed, each having its advocates 
who claim superiority for it, the merits 
of which it is not the intention of this 
article to argue, and we therefore give 
the following scale of points as drawn 
up by the English Spaniel Club. 

Head—Skull, medium length, rather 
broad, with very little “stop;” muzzle, 
long and broad to the end. 

Eyes—Dark-brown, and very intelli- 
gent-looking. 

Ears—Long, and covered with curls. 

Neck—Long, slightly arched, and 
muscular. 

Body (including size and symmetry)— 
Fair sized; barrel, well rounded and 
well ribbed up. 

Nose—Liver-colored, large and well 
developed. 

Shoulders and Chest—Shoulders, long 
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and oblique; chest, deep, but not wide. 


Back and Loin—Back, strong and 
flat; loin, strong, fair length and a trifle 
arched. 

Hindquarters—Long, hocks well let 
down, and the stifles straighter than in 
other varieties of spaniels; neither 
turned inwards nor outwards. 

Stern—Strong at the root and taper- 
ing to a fine point; the hair on it must 
be quite short, straight and close-lying. 

Feet and Legs—Legs, well-boned and 
quite straight, somewhat long but rather 
large. . 

Coat—All over little curls, hard but 
not woolly; and the legs should have 
as little feather on them as possible. 

Color—A rich dark-liver; white on 
toes or breast a defect, but not a dis- 
qualification. 

General Appearance—That of a strong, 
somewhat leggy dog. 


<> 


HEREDITARY DISPOSITIONS. 








The question of whether dispositions 
are hereditary or not, is one which 
has puzzled breeders always and is 
a question which has never been satis- 
factorily settled. No rule can be laid 
down in breeding which will apply to 
different cases. About the only safe 
plan to follow in breeding for disposition 
is to note carefully the result of each lit- 
ter and when a sire is found that gets 
good results, stick to him and breed to 
no other. On this subject, in the 
Fancier's Journal,Mr. William Wade has 
the following highly interesting article: 


“Temper an Integral Part of the Dog, 


“Mr. Waters, with his usual percep- 
tion, brings forward the inquiries of 
Professor Le Rossignol as to inheritance 
of dispositions in dogs. Professor Le 
Rossignol’s specialty is psychology, and 
he is therefore worthy of the utmost at- 
tention, which I hope will be given him 
by our thinking dog lovers. 

“First. Is bad temper hereditary 
(conversely, is good temper the same)? I 
will deal only with mastiffs, both because 
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I know something about them and be- 
cause their temper is their chief value. 
I cannot answer Professor Le Rossig- 
nol’s question to my own satisfaction. 
Although the temper of my dogs is 
their chief value in my eyes, really “I 
don’t know” is the best answer I can 
give, so many and great have been the 
contradictions. To start with my old 
Gipsey, a canine, angel, perfect in wis- 
dom and disposition. Her sire was 
Marquis, probably the worst tempered 
mastiff of whom we have record, danger- 
ous to man or beast, owner or stranger, 
gotten by the good tempered Green’s 
Monarch ex Duchess, of the noted Sul- 
tan-Flora litter, all admirable in disposi- 
tion. Now, Gipsey was imported carry- 
ing a litter in utero, got by The Mon- 
arch,a son of her sire, himself good 
tempered, and all the puppies were perfect 
in disposition. Gipsey never had a bad 
tempered pup, nor one not over the aver- 
age as a wise, faithful watch dog. 

“Then by De Buch—his pedigree had 
all sorts of dispositions in it—a grand- 
dam was so vile in temper~that Mr. 
Wynn could not keep her. De Buch 
was a very, good tempered fellow, of 
quite average intelligence and unusually 
steady, never getting rattled, yet he 
never got a really steady tempered pup. 
None were really bad tempered, but 
they were all more or less flighty, some 
to a degree that made them nuisances, 
his son Lion, ex Gipsey being the least 
so, while most of the remainder were 
best .described by “Uncle Dick,’ who 
said of one, “ He would face a lion with- 
out a tremble, yet run at the sound of a 
penny whistle.’ Then there was Dinah 
II, a nasty, cowardly, sneaking brute, 
the only dangerous mastiff I ever had. 
She produced pups to four or five dogs 
of four or five dispositions. To the 
good tempered Taurus II, she threw 
two very good-tempered dogs, one bad- 
tempered one and one execrable bitch. 
To De Buch all were so nervous and 
flighty as to be worthless. To the good- 
tempered Czsar she threw one puppy, 
an excellent tempered one. Her 
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progeny subsequent to this were bred in 
Dr Perry’s kennel, and I have no knowl- 
edge of their tempers. Countess of 
Woodlands was of excellent disposition, 
and so were all her puppies by Orlanda, 
all sharing her good nature but invincible 
courage, none knowing when they were 
whipped. W. Wabpe.” 
Hulton, Pennsylvania. 


>. 


A CANINE ARISTOCRAT. 





The photo-engraving below is a good 
likeness of the well-known English pug, 
Robin Hood. As will be readily seen, 
his strong points are: Skull and 


wrinkle, exceptionable; black points; 
well-poised ears; good style, and double 
curl. Of course, no idea of his color 
can be had from a photograph, but both 
color and size are all that can be desired. 











ROBIN HOOD (22,859). 





In show condition he weighs fourteen 
pounds. The following winnings are 
placed to his credit: Second, open 
class, Freeport (IIls.), 1891; open class, 
firsts at Nashville, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Lewiston and Boston, 1892— 
beating Dixie, Lord Baltimore, Tip-Top, 
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Little Duke and other well-known show 
dogs. 

Robin Hood is owned by Mr. G. A. 
Corbus of the Chicosa Kennels, Morris, 
(Ills.), who is proud of the fact that his 
dog has never suffered defeat by any 
American-bred pug in his class. By 
Lord Clover (A. 14,005) out of Sis, and 
numbering such well-known and repre- 
sentative dogs in his ancestry as Cham- 
pion Louis and Champion Diamond, it 
is unnecessary to say that his pedigree 
is aristocratic enough to satisfy the most 
fastidious. 

iGiiecteeeead 


World’s Fair Bench Show. 


The failure of the World’s Fair Bench 
Show to materialize and the postpone- 
ment until September will disarrange 
many plans, and to some.of the intend- 
ing exhibitors will cause considerable ex- 
pense and trouble. More especially will 
the Canadians be put out, as they have 
gone to a great deal of work in preparing 
their dogs, arranging for transportation, 
etc., and it is now very doubtful if they 
make any entries at all when the show is 
finally held. 

Mr. Buchanan seems to have done 
the best he could; but would it not have 
been different if some of the members of 
the Mascoutah Kennel Club had put 
their shoulders to the wheel and helped 
matters along? The main trouble is 
said to have been the inability to prepare 
proper accommodations. It seems to us 
that a half dozen live men could have 
surmounted even such an obstacle as 
this. ‘Tried to and couldn’t” is not at 
all characteristic of Chicago, whose 
motto is usually ‘“‘ Aut viam inveniam 
aut faciam.” There is no use bawling 
over the matter, however. A good 
show can be held in September if those 
in authority will put on a little steam 
and show the doggy world that they 
mean business, but if matters are allowed 
to drag along as they have been doing 
we will wager that the entries will not 
number twenty score. 








<> 
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Mr. George W. La Rue has taken his 
two splendid English setters, Paul Gates 
and Prairie Girl, to Chicago for the 
World’s Columbian Exposition dog 
show and is in expectation of finding 
them at the head of their class. 

iment 

There has been going the rounds of 
the doggy papers lately, an account ofa 
new contrivance by which a large litter 
of pups can be raised on cows milk, 
heated by artificial means. It is de- 
scribed as a warmly lined box with nip- 
ples made similiarly to those of a baby’s 
bottle and connected with a tank of 
milk which is kept at an even temper- 
ature by a little stove. We should very 
much like to see one in operation before 
believing that it fulfills all the promises 
made for it. Next we shall hear of 
pups being hatched out in an incubator: 





The International Coursing Meet. 


The Mitchell (South Dakota) Kennel 
Club is doing its utmost to have the 
coming International Coursing Meet held 
under their auspices, and have sent a 
certified check of $800 to Doctor Rowe 
of Chicago, to be cashed on the condi- 
tion that the Meet will be held at 
Mitchell next October. 





Ashmont’s New Work. 


“Kennel Secrets”’ is the title of a new 
book by Dr. J. Frank Perry (Ashmont), 
lately out of press from the J: Loring 
Thayer Publishing Company of Boston. 
“‘Ashmont” is well known as a dog 
fancier and the author of that valuable 
work “Dogs—Their Management and 
Treatment in Disease,” which appeared 
in 1885. 

In. his new book “Ashmont” telis 
clearly and concisely how to breed, man- 
age and exhibit dogs. The work has 
the merit of being written by one who 
has made canine management a study 
for a life-time and therefore knows 
whereof he writes. Under “Manage- 
ment” he exposes some popular fallacies 
as to feeding, and gives valuable hints 


on kenneling and conditioning. -In the 
chapters devoted to “Exhibiting” he 
ays down some excellent rules for those 
who send their dogs to bench shows. 
On “Breeding,” he is very practical and 
compares the various theories with 
actual results. The work is profusely 
illustrated by half-tone cuts of the more 
prominent dogs of each breed, and from 
title page to index shows careful prepara- 
tion and conscientious work. 
a 

Canada will be well represented at 
the World’s Fair show, her entries reach- 
ing the grand total of 124. Cocker 
spaniels head the list with 34 entries. 





A Trotting Dog, 


Salem, Oregon, is the home,of a fast 
trotting dog of the pointer breed, called 
Ned Graphic, and the owner has sent to 
Chicago for a little pneumatic sulky and 


. expects on its arrival that Ned will be 


able to beat the records made by trotting 
dogs. 
lili alll 
A Talk About Rubber Boots. 


Do you wear or do you intend to wear rubber boots? 
If so, it is a matter of interest for you to know that the 
old form of rubber boots has been superseded by what is 
termed the Hannaford Ventilated Rubber Boots. The 
name tells the story— Ventilate—and those who have had 
experience with rubber boots will appreciate its force 
and value. The only question that may be suggested is 
—Are they really a ventilated boot? in other words, are 
they so consti ucted that they do not sweat the foot? A 
personal examination shows the excellent principle 
which accomplishes this; and the fact that sportsmen 
and others are using them and approving them is good 
evidence that they are as represented. Address Hanna- 
ford Venlilated Boot Co., 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


—< 
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Fire in Freund’s Armory. - 


George Freund of Durango, whose excellent rifle sights 
are known all through the country and in fact wherever 
game shooting is indulged in, met with a serious loss the 
night of May 30. Fire completely gutted his fine store, 
destroying the stock almost completely. From traces 
left behind, it is supposed to have been started by thieves, 
as a window in the rear showed evidence of having been 
forced by a burglar’s jimmy, and an unsuccesful attempt 
to open the safe was noticed from holes being partially 
drilled through it just over the combination lock. A 
stock of between $25,000 and $30,000 was carried, partially 
covered by insurance. Mr. Freund will re-open his store 
as soon as the insurance adjnstors have completed their 
examination and rising once more like the Phoenix from 
its ancestral ashes, will again be ready to attend to 
business as of old. 
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On Decoration Day (May 30), 162 
ambitious wheelmen faced the starter to 
compete in the long-talked-of 25-mile 
road race. While the. weather could 
hardly be called “everything to be de- 
sired,” there being at times considerable 
wind blowing, yet it did not seriously 
interfere with the bicyclists and the 
time made, taking into consideration 
the wind and sand, was good. 

The start was a little later than sched- 
ule time, but at a few minutes past ten 
Monahan of Greeley set the ball, or 
rather his wheel, rolling to the crack of 
the starter’s pistol. Two minutes after- 
wards Darrow followed him, and then 
at short intervals class after class was 
dispatched until, seventeen minutes 
later, Boles, Gerwing and Collier started 
on their long stern chase. 

No particular change was made in 
this order until within about two miles 





from Brighton, when De Kay (a short- 
limit man) began to forge ahead. 

Renshaw, who had been given a very 
generous start by the handicappers, was 
in the lead going through Brighton— 
riding strong and confidently. A minute 
later Turk followed, with Bertie Banks 
close at his heels; behind him, in the 
order named, were Foster, Cobb, Arm- 
strong and De Kay. Half a minute 
later Sprague, Skinner and Bristol came 
along close together. A few seconds 
behind them was another bunch com- 
posed of McGuire, Hurlburt, Daniels, 
Mino, Cuddeback and Hamilton, and 
then, stretched out further than the eye 
could reach, followed the tail. 

Renshaw continued in advance to 
Lupton, where he slowed down some- 
what—feeling satisfied that the race 
was his and riding with the air of a 
veteran rather than that of a novice of 
a few months’ experience—on which 
statement he had obtained his big start. 
After him it was neck-and-neck between 
Albert Banks and De Kay. First one 
was ahead and then another and the 
crowd on the train, which was in sight 
of them the whole distance, cheered 
lustily as they watched the struggles of 
their favorites. Such a dead-sure thing 
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did Renshaw have of winning, and so 
patent was the result to every one that 
interest in first place was abandoned 
and concentrated on second and third— 
the favorites appearing to be Boles and 
Hamilton, De Kay and Daniels, Turk 
and Banks. The first five in the order 
they crossed the tape were: 

H. R. Renshaw (Denver ; unattached). 

H. M. Turk (Hannan Club). 

W. S. Daniels (Laramie City). 

W. W. Hamilton (Pueblo). 

A. Banks (Denver). 

The first time-prize was won by W. 
W. Hamilton, who is looked upon as a 
game and cool rider. His victory was 
welcomed and enjoyed immensely by a 
large number of his Pueblo admirers. 
Both Boles and Cobb were the Denver 
Athletic Club's favorites and had a large 
contingent “pulling” for them might 
and main, and were heartily congratu- 
lated at the conclusion on the position 
they occupied. 

The prizes were numerous and valu- 
able and well worth striving for—con- 
sisting of an Everett piano, valued at 
$750 (donated by the Knight—-Campbell 
Music Company); a Victor bicycle or 
Howard watch (donated by the Over- 
man Wheel Company and valued at 
$170); a Cleveland safety, valued at 
$160 (donated by G, E. Hannan); C. A. 
Stokes, a $150 wheel; Banks & Dug- 
gan, a $150 wheel; besides a long list 
of minor prizes. 

At the conclusion of the race a strong 
protest was filed against Mr. Renshaw, 
the winner of the first prize. Upon 
taking the matter into consideration the 
judges eame to the conclusion that Ren- 
shaw had, whether intentionally or 
otherwise, misinformed them and that 
he had, consequently, obtained a hand- 
icap to which he: was not entitled. 
They, therefore, awarded the first honors 
to H. M. Turk, who thus became the 
happy possessor of a $750 piano, a 
Cleveland No. 4 safety and a $75 gold 
watch. : 

Hardly had the change been made, 
when such a strong protest was heard 


from Mr. Renshaw’s friends that the 
board of directors of the Denver Cyclists 
Union met and discussed the case on 
its merits and, after mature considera- 
tion, decided to reverse the decision of 
the judges and gave the Ist prize to Mr. 
Renshaw, who thus became the proud 
owner of those emoluments which Mr. 
Turk had begun to look upon as his 
own. 





The L. A. W. Meet, 


Greeley is making every possible ar- 
rangement for the coming Meet of the 
State Division of the League of Amer- 
ican Wheelmen. In proportion to its 
population it contains more wheelmen 
than any other town in Colorado, and 
possesses also many natural advantages 
in the shape of fine natural roads. It 
has the first League Club in the state, 
also a fine race course second to none, 
and on the third and fourth of July will 
extend to the wheelmen of the State gen- 
erally a hearty welcome to their meet. 
The following is a brief outline of the 
programme. This is subject to change 
but is a general outline of the two days’ 
entertainment : 

~*~ MONDAY, JULY 3. 

Morning—Reception of visiting members L. A. 
W. 

1 p. m.—Business meeting State division at 
headquarters. 

3 p. m.—Run to Seely’s Lake, at which place. 
refreshments may be had, boating, bathing and 
fishing. At the same hour another run will be 
made ‘‘around the loop,’’ Greeley’s favorite run, 
a circle of 14 1-2 miles. 

8:30 p. m.— The Denver Wheel Club will give 
an entertainment in the opera house, assisted by 
the Second Battalion band. 

TUESDAY, JULY 4. 


9 a. m.—A picture of the State Division of the 
L. A. W. will be taken in the park, with wheels 
and uniforms. 

10 a. m.—The street parade. 

1 p. m.—Races begin at the Driving Park. 

8 p. m.—A ‘‘smoker’” or wheelmen’s social at 
headquarters. 

8 p. m.—Banquet begins. 

After the banquet a ball. 
announced later. 


Other social events 
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TRADE NOTES. 





The Rochester Cycle Mfg. Co. has 
built a forty-five pound wheel for an en- 
thusiastic’ bicyclist of magnificent pro- 
portions, weighing 340 pounds. 


Fabric Mud-Guards that can be easily 
removed, rolled up and carried in the 
pocket are certainly convenient to say 
the least. All Sunol bicycles are fitted 
with them. 


Contrary to the general rule, the War- 
wick bicycle used by Van Wagoner in 
his recent great ride in the relay race, 
when he beat the schedule time of fifty 
minutes over bad roads, was a regular 
stock model B Warwick, weighing thirty 
pounds, and not a racer. 


The Gormully & Jeffery Company is 
getting out special bags for relay mes- 
sages. They are to be dust, water, and 
mud-proof, and while fitted to swing 
over the shoulders will have an innova- 
tion (the invention of Mr. A. L. Atkins) 
whereby they may be instantly snapped 
onto the bar, and so be less troublesome 
than when swung across the body. 


As a bicycle for general all around 
purposes the Warwick Pilgrim stands in 
the front rank. For a ladies’ wheel there 
are few which have so many good qual- 
ities as the Priscilla, likewise manu- 
factured by the Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., 
and embodying all the latest improve- 
ments, having ample and effective dress 
and mud guards, and the usual equip- 
ments of the highest grade wheel. 


Every bicycle manufacturer in the 
country and many of the heavy jobbers, 
have taken space at-the World’s Fair 
and placed their various machines on ex- 
hibition. To say that these displays 
are attractive is putting it very mildly, 
for we do not believe that there is any 
one class of exhibits that excites greater 
interest or shows greater skill in mechan- 
ical construction. Prominent among the 
exhibitors is the McIntosh-Huntington 
Co. of Cleveland, Ohio. They showacom- 
plete line of Sunol Crypto, Geared Or- 


dinary and Crypto Front Driving Safety 
bicycles, and a complete assortment of 
the different parts of same, including 
Patent Chain Adjustment, Removable 
Fabric Mud Guards, etc., of the former 
and the gear of the latter. 


Cushman & Denison have just placed 
on the market a new model of their 
“Perfect” pocket oiler. The improve- 
ments include an extra-long thread 
where the tip screws on, and a catch 
which locks the cap firmly to the body 
of the oiler. The long thread makes it 
impossible for the tip to shake loose, no 
matter how much jarring it may get in 
the tool bag or pocket. The catch is 
also a great advantage, as it not only 
holds the cap securely, but allows it to 
be removed without the slightest delay. 
This makes the oiler not only thorough- 
ly tight, but leaves it always ready for 
instant use. With these improvements 
the “ Perfect’ will be found even better 
than the old style which has so long 
been a favorite with wheelmen. 

REDS ST SET 
Ran Down a Cyclist. 

James Grimes, a driver for the Chica- 
go city water department, who ran down 
George H. Bickerman, a league member, 
on May 23, was prosecuted by the Illi- 
nois division attorney, Charles R. Fran- 
cis, and fined $25 and costs. 


—$ $< 


An Imperial Wheelman. 

His Supreme Highness Jagajit Singh 
Marahajah of Kapurthalia, who was in 
London attending the opening cere- 
monies of the Imperial Institute, is the 
only Hindoo prince who rides a tricycle, 
This powerful potentate—at least so he 
impresses as from the name he wears— 
does not demean himself by supplying 
the motive power by the exercise of his 
royal legs, but, has his machine so ar- 
ranged that he can recline comfortably 
under a gorgeous silk parasol while two 
natives pedal away behind. 


athosjeralipbtedeews 

P. J. Teviin, of Tracy, Minnesota, 
will be the favorite in North-western 
races this coming season. 
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CYCLING NOTES. 





In Haverhill, (Mass.), the town coun- 
cil has announced its intention of placing 
a tax on bicycles. 


Fourteen clubs are now enrolled in the 
Associated Cycling Clubs of Chicago 
and about a dozen more contemplate 
joining. 

The little town of Winona, in the state 
of Minnesota, lays claim to having the 
coming champion in the person of Otto 
Newman, who recently made a mile on 
the Winona clay track under Johnson's 
record time of 1 m. 56s. 


The new five-lap track at Evreux, 
England, is fitted with Portland cement 
and is situated amidst beautiful surround- 
ings. A deep fish pond has been made 
in one corner of the grounds near the 
dressing rooms where the racing men 
can either take a swim or fish between 
races. 


Plans have been made and a route 
laid out for a hare-and-hounds chase by 
the Springfield (Ohio) Safety Cycling 
Club, open to any wheelmen of the city 
who wish to enter it. Preparations are 
also in progress for a race meet to be 
held in that city shortly. 


An Englishman has recently invented 
a safety valve for pneumatic tires. It 
may be set at any pressure, and should 
the air inside expand owing to heat, be- 
yond the pressure at which the valve is 
set, or if the tire is pumped too full of 
air, the valve “blows off” and no greater 
pressure can be put upon the tire. 


L. S. Meintjes, the New Zealand 
champion, is also in this country getting 
' ready’ to ride in the International 
Championships. He is said to have won 
a three mile handicap from scratch in 
the good time of 7:27. In two years he 
has won nineteen Ists, seven 2nds and 
one 3rd and been unplaced seven times. 


Edward Horan, a young bicyclist of 
some promise, met his death lately in a 
peculiarly sad manner. While riding 


along the canal at Medina, New York, 
he ran off the tow path into the water, 
his bicycle going with him and becoming 
éntangled, with his legs between the 
spokes. Unable to extricate himself, he 
was drowned before assistance could ar- 
rive. 


Notwithstanding the efforts to the 
contrary of the corporation that has the 
chair concession at the World’s Fair, 
bicycles will be allowed within the 
grounds. It was the intention of the 
corporation to levy a tax of $3.50 on 
each bicycle for the privilege, but the 
management has not submitted to their 
greedy demand, and, instead, has 
studied the convenience of all wheelmen 
by erecting a depot where a man can 
store his wheel while he explores the 
buildings. 


A few days ago Sanger and Zimmer- 
man tested together the new board track 
at Herne Hill, England, about which so 
much has been written of late. After 
giving it a trial each pronounced it as 
being the fastest he had ever been on. 
Both Zimmerman and Sanger are in 
splendid health and may be expected 
not to disappoint the hopes of their ad- 
mirers in the coming European races. 


The champion rider of New South 
Wales is H. H. Lambton, who has re- 
cently arrived from Australia and is now .~ 
in San Francisco preparatory to leaving 
for Chicago, where he will compete in 
the International Championships. He is 
at the head of the. Melbourne Bicycle 
Club. After the Chicago tournament 
Lambton will cross to England in the 
hopes of winning fresh laurels there. 


A new cycle insurance scheme has 
been started in Toledo, Ohio, by the 
Toledo Cycling Club—something on 
the Mutual Insurance plan. Each mem- 
ber subscribes towards a sum of $200, 
and whenever a member’s wheel is stolen 
a committee appraises it and the sum 
they name is paid to the loser with 
which he buys another. An assessment 
equal to the amount granted is then 
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levied, so that the sum of $200 is never 
diminished and is always on hand to 
form a fund for the protection of the 
members. 


On June 24th, in Philadelphia, the 
South End Wheelmen will hold their 
sixth annual tournament on the Tioga 
track. The following is the program: 
One mile novice; one mile open; one 
mile handicap; one mile, 2:50 class, 
open; one-third mile open, and one-half 
mile handicap. The meet falls right in 
line of the New York circuit and the 
prizes will be of sufficient value to attract 
the best riders of the country. 


There is not yet any very great de- 
mand for the elliptical sprocket. It 
seems to have been invented on some 
scientific principle which does not quite 
make itself plain to the average rider. 
Manufacturers are not pushing it nor 
fitting their wheels with it as yet to any 
great extent. They are doubtless wait- 
ing for some record to be made by its 
use to demonstrate its superiority before 
adopting it to the exclusion of the regu- 
lar sprocket. 


The ten-mile invitation scratch race 
at Herne Hill, England, resulted in a 
most sensational contest and the end 
came as a surprise to a majority of those 
interested. C. F. Barden of the Harles- 
den Cycling Club. who was credited as 
only a third-rate man, won easily, taking 
the lead from the start and would doubt- 
less have broken the record had he not 
met with a serious mishap. Making at 
the commencement so hot a pace as to 
distance all his competitors, at five miles 
he was half a lap in advance of his near- 
est opponent. At nine miles and a 
quarter he was only four seconds out- 
side record time, when he ran into his 
pacemaker and came a nasty cropper. 
His machine was wrecked and he him- 
self badly cut, but another wheel was 
quickly secured and, cut and bleeding, 
he remounted and pluckily continued 
his way amidst great cheering. The 
field however, had wiped off half 
a lap, but there was only three quarters 
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of a mile more to go; so Barden won 
comfortably. 
s aiininiagietlliatiaiis 
Aluminum for Bicycles. 

Aluminum has long been talked of as 
the metal of the future from which bi- 
cycles will to a great extent be manu- 
factured. The principal obstacle in the 
past has been the fact that aluminum 
in a pure state is too soft to stand 
the great strain that would necessarily 
be placed upon it when manufactured 
into bicycle frames. When alloyed 
with other metals the great desideratum 
of lightness was destroyed and, conse- 
quently, there was little advantage to be 
derived from its use. However, interest 
in its welfare and confidence in its ulti- 
mately surmounting all these obstacles 
encouraged the continuation of experi- 
mental tests, until at last an alloy of 
aluminum and steel has been discovered 
by a St. Louis firm that fully comes up 
to the high expectations originally 
raised in regard to its value. This com- 
pany has been organized with a large 
capital, and has patented the process by 
which the alloy is manufactured. That 
it is more than a theoretical fancy has 
been proved, for when put to. tests so 
severe that any bicycle made from steel 
would have succumbed, it survived the 
ordeal without a single defect having 
been discovered. One advantage which 
this metal possesses that will recom- 
mend it strongly to cyclists is the fact 
that it never oxidizes and mud will not 
cling to it. The appearance on the 
market of the first wheels manufactured 
by the St. Louis firm will be looked 
forward to with eagerness and curiosity 
by wheelmen generally; and there is 
every prospect of their being placed be- 


fore the public at an early date. 
eo 


L. H. Bill, representing H. A. Lozier 
& Co. of Cleveland bicycle fame, was 
amongst us week before last and took in 
the big road race. He speaks enthusi- 
astically of Colorado as the banner 
wheelman commonwealth of the West, 
with California as a close second. 
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PUEBLO PEDALLINGS. 

The D. C. U. 1893 annual road race 
is numbered among the things that 
were. Pueblo has come off with flying 
colors and the Time-Prize scalp. It is 
to be hoped that now things bicycular 
will resume their wonted ways, and 
pleasant, companionable rides, instead of 
“scorches,” be the order of the day. 
Apropos of the Denver race, it seems to 
the writer it is a somewhat unusual pro- 
ceeding on the part of the managers of 
a race of this character to “come down” 
on participants in such a race for rail- 
road fare returning. Quite an effect- 
ive idea, though, to catch the racing 
man twenty-five or thirty miles from 
town, after he has just ridden that dis- 
tance at the top of his speed and is con- 
sequently unprepared to ride his wheel 
back; with but enough clothes to cover 
himself and chances are, no “iron” in 
his pocket, and thereupon demand fare 
from him. All this, too, notwithstand- 
ing the aforesaid racing man has done 
his part towards furnishing the attrac- 
tion that made possible the running of 
the excursion train. “Looks to a man 
up a tree” like Denver was “in it for 
the stuff” instead of wholly for sport. 
Pueblo wheelmen gave a road race in 
September, 1892; distance, twenty-two 
miles; fare for round trip, $1; riders re- 
turned to town gratis. 

* 


* * 

The Silver State Cyclers of this city 
had five men in the Prize List D. C. U. 
road race, out of a total of eight en- 
tered; while the Rovers had only one 
man out of a total of seven entered. 

* “ * 

_The different clubs have called runs 
for Sunday next. The S. S.C. will go 
to Rye, one of the most enjoyable rides 
in the State—about eighty miles the 
round trip. 

* : * 

The S. S. C.’s have received their 
uniforms, which are the regulation L. 
A. W. style, including caps and hose. 


The order was filled by Browning, King 
& Co., New York, through the agency 
of R. Heitler of this city. Mr. Heitler 
has been designated official outfitter for 
the S. S.C. The club is looking for 
more acceptable rooms than they now 
occupy. 
* . 
* * 

Trade continues good. Messrs. Avery 
& Burris are showing the Imperial in 28 
and 34 pounds—an excellent wheel em- 
bodying many original features. Mr. 
Bills, representing the Lozier Mfg. Co., 
makers of Cleveland wheels, is here 
this week, endeavoring to place the 
agency for Clevelands, now held by Mr. 
Junod. He is showing the Cleveland 
Racer, a new pattern and weighing 
26 pounds—a very trim mount, 

*K , * 

A number of our riders will likely 
tour to Greeley to attend the meet of 
the Colorado Division, L. A. W., July 3 
and 4. We are in receipt of a pro- 
gramme of the meet, which promises an 
excellent time to all who attend. It is 
hoped there will be a good attendance; 
thus aiding Colorado to secure the na- 
tional meet in ’94. VOLANT. 

Pueblo, Colorado. 


A Scotch Champion. 

Anent Lacaille, the great Scotch rider, 
Cycling of England has the following to 
say of his grit and stamina: “Lacaille 
is made of the stuff that gets records 
and championships. During the Cat- 
ford race last Saturday, he rode up alone 
to a little knot of men on the road, and 
shouting to them to hold him up, held 
out his helpless left hand and asked 
them to pull his wrist into its normal 
shape. After much hauling by Jack 
Keen and others this was done, and 
Lacaille started off on his solitary and 
hopeless chase, resting his left arm on 
the handlebar. Lacaille is variously ad- 
dressed by all the country as Lakale, 
Lakaley, Lackill, and other variations, 
to all of which he answers with perfect 
indifference. We believe the correct 
way is Laki, with a long “i” 
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UTAH VIBRATIONS. 





At last, Salt Lake City is to have a 
track. The Social Wheel Club has 
arranged with the Rapid Transit Com- 
pany to build a five-lap track at State 
and Tenth South streets. This will give 
the sport a new impetus. The races 
last fall were held on the mile course of 
the Trotting Association and, while 
satisfactory in one sense, the track is too 
far from town to be convenient for bi- 
cycle racing. Wheelmen would prefer 
the course where they can reach it 
handily, and the public don’t care to go 
far out of town to seearace. The new 
track will be very convenient and, al- 
though small, we expect to see some 
great racing done. 


¥ 
* * 


H. R. Browne of this city is at present 


in Denver writing up that city for the 
California Illustrated Magazine. From 
his letters we judge that Angell was in 
perfect form for the 25-mile road race, 
and had his saddle not come off he 
would doubtless have finished among 


the first. 
* 


* * 

Arthur Leday and Harry Emise left 
Salt Lake on May 18 for Chicago. 
They are both enthusiastic young wheel- 
men, neither being as yet twenty years 
of age. The distance between this city 
and Denver they rattled off in eleven 
days, which, taking into consideration 
their youth and the rough roads, was 
remarkably good time. Arriving in 
Denver in time to see the great road 
race, they laid off for a few days to re- 
cuperate, and started out on their long 
journey to the Windy City, June 2, 
having ‘the well wishes of numerous 
friends with them. SCORCHER. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Tuat mile in 2:20 by a “cullud geh- 
man” of Washington (D. C.) wasn’t 
much—was it? It will admit of his 
riding in the Inter-national circuit this 
season, however. 


The Pullman Road Race. 


This important event, the greatest road 
race of the year for Western wheelmen, 
was run on Decoration Day at Chicago. 
The weather was perfect, the mild sun- 
shine and dry roads going a long way to 
make it the most successful yet run. 
About 300. wheelmen took part in it and 
many thousands of interested spectators 
watched its progress. The winner was 
M. Nelson of the Columbia Club, with 
a handicap of eight minutes. Gunther 
of the Lincoln Club would undoubtedly 
have won if he had not struck a bump of 
bad luck on the home-stretch. About 
forty yards from the finish is a railroad 
track. There his trainer, Stackpole, 
stood and,as Gunther came down the 
course ahead of Nelson by several yards 
waved his hand and shouted. Gunther, 
thinking that he had crossed the tape 
and that his trainer wanted him, dis- 
mounted, and before he realized that the 
race was not over Nelson flew by and 
won. The first four finished in the fol- 
lowing order: M. Nelson, Chicago, first ; 
J. E. Gunther, Chicago, second; E. Spike, 
third; H. Sorbet, Milwaukee, fourth. 
The actual distance run was seventeen 
and a quarter miles, and as the course 
has been changed since last year a com- 
parison is impossible. 


— 


An Accident to Zimmerman. 
In the twenty-five mile championship 
race at Dublin, June 7, Zimmerman 
come in collision with another contest- 





* ant and was thrown from his wheel with 


great force against the railings which 
enclose the track. Three of his teeth 
were broken, and he was injured to 
such an extent as to necessitate his re- 
tirement from the race. His injuries, 
while painful, are not serious but will 
prevent him from racing for some time. 

Previous to his accident Zimmerman: 
won the mile invitation scratch race by 
two lengths, and also made an exhibition 
quarter with a flying start in 30 4-5 
seconds, thus beating the best Irish, 
record by one second. 





ty 
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A BICYCLE FISH STORY. 


[ Contributed. } 


“Seen that party up the tow-path 
catching fish with his bicycle ?” 

“What ?” was the instantaneous query 
which came from three disciples of Izaak 
Walton who had been patiently fishing 
all day and only caught one fish be- 
tween them. “Catch fish with a wheel! 
You're a fool, man, or else take us for 
jays to believe a yarn like that.” 

“Well, if you don’t believe it, go and 
look for yourself,” replied the stranger, 
who happened to be an old resident of 


' that neighborhood out for a “constitu- 


tional,” and with that he turned on his 
heel and walked across the field towards 
his house. 

No sooner was he out of sight than, 
as if with one accord, each fisherman 
expressed the opinion that “that man is 
crazy.” Still, they could not rest quite 
easy until the mystery was solved, and 
the most inquisitive of the trio—the 
only one who in a day’s fishing had 
caught anything and that only a perch 
of diminutive proportions—carefully 
folded his rod and took a stroll in the 
direction from which the stranger had 
come. Up the tow-path he went until 
he was almost out of sight; then he put 
his hands to his mouth, and the two re- 
maining anglers heard a Hello! some- 
what indistinct, from traveling nearly a 
quarter of a mile, but yet loud enough 
to draw their attention. Turning 
around, they saw in the distance their 
companion wildly waving his arms in 
the air and beckoning them to come to 
him. 

“Well, he must see something awful- 
ly funny to raise such a racket,” said 
one. ‘So he must,” answered his part- 
ner; “or else got a touch of the same 
complaint as ails the old gentleman. 
Well, I never! what’s that?” And they 
both looked amazed, as, on the opposite 
bank, coming towards them, was an old 
man of ancient mien, with a long. white, 
patriarchal-looking beard, mounted on a 


wheel, the make of which would have 
been a puzzle to any bicycle manufac- 
turer in the country. From the noise 
which emanated from it as it came 
nearer, it evidently belonged to that 
type known as “Bone-shaker,” which 
have not up to the present time been 
fitted with ball bearings and elliptical 
sprockets. Attached to his saddle, trail-" 
ing thirty yards behind him in the canal, 
was a shining spoon bait rapidly re- 
volving as the quaint old rider urged his 
machine forward. Just at the moment 
when it was exactly opposite to the two 
astonished anglers, there was a disturb- 
ance in the water and a large pickerel, 
having swallowed the bait, leaped a foot 
into the air. Then the old man, slack- 
ening his speed, slowly dismounted and 
unhooked the struggling pike, to place it 
in company with four others in a large 
creel attached to the frame of his veloci- 
pede. 

“Guess that’s enough sport for an 
hour’s run;” he said, looking in the di- 
rection of the two scientific fishermen 
who, with their rods neatly folded in their 
hands, stood with their mouths wide 
open staring at the personification of 
Rip Van Winkle before them, and too 
surprised to answer until he had again 
mounted his wheel and was riding out 
of sight down the tow-path. 

“Well, I never! if that don’t beat 
anything ever I saw!” remarked the 
first angler, who had just returned from 
his trip up the canal and again appeared 
on the scene, coming suddenly upon his 
two comrades, who faced about in 
answer to his voice. 

“Well, you are right about that. I 
believe he is Old Nick himself. But 
where in the name. of goodness did he 
get that machine ?” 

“T couldn’t answer you that question, 
as the rustics who told me about him 
did not volunteer the information, and I 
never thought of asking; but I hear he 
is a cobbler in the village yonder. 
Forty-nine years ago he won an ama- 
teur race on that machine and it turned 
his head. He is cranky, it is said, on 
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the subject of wheels, but a great fisher- 
man, you bet!” 

“Yes, you bet he is. He must have 
had twenty pounds in his basket and 
we—well, we might have six ounces. 
But the next time I go fishing I'll 
follow his example and combine fish- 
ing with wheeling. If we have only 
caught one fish between us, I have 
learnt a lesson from that old crank that 
is worth a trip from town itself.” 





TWO PLUCKY AMERICANS. 





Since Thomas Stevens made his tour 
around the world on _ his wheel, there 
have been many other long-distance 
rides chronicled in the annals of cycling. 
Trans-continental tours awheel from 
New York to San Franciscoand from San 
Francisco to New York are now of com- 
mon occurrence. Even rides around the 
world are becoming frequent and 
Thomas G. Allen of Ferguson, Missouri, 
and W. L. Sachtleben of Alton, Illinois, 
not to be outdone, likewise conceived 
the idea of circumnavigating the globe 
astride their bicycles. Both were class- 
mates at Washington University, St, 
Louis, and graduated Jnne 13, 1890. 
Both men are short of stature (being only 
5 ft, 4 in. and 5 ft. 2 in. respectively) 
but strong and athletic. 

They left St. Louis the day after 
graduating (June 14, 1890), arriving in 
New York by way of Washington, D. 
C. On June 23 they set sail for 
England and arrived in Liverpool July 4, 
where they bought their wheels and 
journeyed to London. Leaving London 
on September 15, they crossed the 
English Channel and proceeded to Paris, 
where they were entertained by the 
Club de Cyclistes de Paris. Then they 
rode through Chartres and Bordeaux, 
on their way to Spain; but the dreaded 
cholera, then raging in all its force, com- 
pelled them to change their plans. So 
they crossed the Lesser Alps to Mar- 
seilles, touching at Avignon and Ninals. 
After leaving Marseilles they pedalled 
their way along the beautiful shores of 
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the Mediterranean. Continuing, they 
journeyed on to Cogoleto (the home of 
Columbus), to Milan and Athens, and 
thence to Constantinople. 

After spending some time inspecting 
the Bosphorus, they procured passports 
to take them through Persia and Turk- 
estan. 

In Asia they accomplished the great- 
est feat of their trip—scaling Mount 
Ararat: on foot, of course, much to the 
astonishment of the natives. After vain- 
ly searching for relics of Noah’s Ark 


which, they were informed when in the - 


States, had foundered somewhere in 
that locality, they descended, being the 
first Americans who had ever made the 
complete ascent. The Holy Land took 
some time to explore and as time was 
no object with them they learned many 
an interesting lesson among those primi- 
tive Asiatics who to this day use the 
same style of plough and agricultural 
implements that were in vogue when 
Christ trod the fertile soil of Palestine. 

In some parts of Persia they ex- 
perienced difficulty with the natives and 
on several occasions had to draw thir 
revolvers to protect themselves. At the 
Chinese frontier they were warned not 
to invade the Flowery Kingdom, but, 
nothing daunted, they set out under an 
escort of soldiers. In some places great 
crowds gathered round them and several 
times they were in danger of being 
stoned. At Pekin they rested for a 
while, then, leaving the capital, they 
went on to Tientstin. While crossing 
the Gobi Desert they were in sore straits 
for food—having at times to subsist on 
flour and water which they made into 
paste. But, like plucky Americans, they 
pulled through all right and on reach- 
ing Shanghai proceeded to Yokohama 
and took passage for Vancouver in 
British Columbia. Thence to San Fran- 
cisco—arriving at Los Angeles none the 
worse for their trip. Resting for a few 
days in the latter city, they turned their 
faces eastward, and are due to arrive in 
New York in the course of a few 
days. 
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The Drop in Prices. 

The announcement so recently made 
in the Eastern papers that the Warwick 
Cycle Mfg. Co. had lowered the price ot 
their ‘92 model wheels from $150 to 
$65, and their ’93 model from $150 
to $85, came as an unwelcome piece of 
news to the trade in general and by 
pessimists was looked upon as the com- 
mencement of an era of chaos and dis- 
order in the bicycle trade. That great 
downfall of prices all along the line, 
which was prophesied as the outcome of 
this cut has not come to pass and does 
not appear likely to. The cause which 
stands back of this cut and really seems 
more plausible than any other is the 
stringency of money in the East and the 


necessity of raising funds to go ahead, 


and manufacture the 94 model. Re- 
garding the company’s financial position 
there seems no ground for uneasiness 
and the secretary, Mr. Bill, is confident 
that their obligations will be met as fast 
as they mature, and furthermore states 
in regard to the cut in prices that ‘‘ The 
change in the prices we have announced 
is a temporary one, and, as soon as 
our present stock of wheels is disposed of, 
we shall return to the old list; the rumor 
that in making this change we have 
broken faith with any combination, is 
not true, as the concern is not connected 
with any other in any way. No, I do 
not think there will be any lower prices 
for strictly high-grade wheels next year. 
When we get to work on the ’94 models 
we shall do so with the intention of sell- 
ing them at $150.00.” 

Colonel Pope, president of the Pope 
Mfg. Co., replying to a question put to 
him in regard to what effect this cut 
would have on the policy of the com- 
pany over whose interests he presided, 
said : 

“ As far as the Pope Mfg. Co. is con- 
cerned, it will have no effect upon us; 
we have always made our wheels worth 
the price for which they have been sold, 
and we shall not sell for any less.” 

Treasurer White of the Overman 
Wheel Co. was seen, and emphatically 


stated that they would make no reduc- 
tion in the price of their wheels at least 


for the present. 
<j —$_$_$_$__—_—- 


The Limit in Cycling. 

In every branch of athletics where 
skill and endurance are concerned, 
records are constantly being broken. 
Occasionally some point will be reached 
so far ahead of all others that it seems 
hopeless to reach, let alone surpass it. 
Then some fresh star looms up on the 
athlete’s horizon and sets a new mark in 
advance of all preceding ones. Again, 
the same train of thought is indulged in, 
when another cracker jack appears on 
the scene and the process is repeated, 
and so on ad infinitum. Particularly is 
this the case in cycling. For a time it 
was thought that the speed limit had 
been reached, but now from every quar- 
ter intelligence comes of one record 
being broken, then another, and the 
spring of ’93 shows so many new and 
promising men on the field that it is 
more than probable a number of new 
records will be made during the summer. 


-— 
> 


After Sanger won his great race re- 
cently in Brussels there was considerable 
comment as to the non-appearance of 
Zimmerman. Many claimed that it 
was a square back-down on the part of 
the latter, acknowledging in this silent 
manner that Sanger was his superior. 
We think not. Zimmie doubtless had 
some good reason. Time will tell, how- 
ever. 





Berar rve Ms Es 
A Very Liberal Reward. 


The readers of this magazine will be pleased to learn 
that there is at least one dreaded disease that science has 
been able to cure in all its stages and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now known 
to the medical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitution- 
al disease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally—acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the system, thereby 
destroying the foundation of the disease and giving the 
patient strength by building up the constitution and 
assisting nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to cure. Send 
for list of Testimonials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 





Sold by all Druggists, 75c. 
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Another Libel Suit Lost by “Wheeling.” 


Wheeling has just been mulcted again 
to the tune of $1,700 in a libel suit. 
Tom Warwick and W. G. Turner were 
the plaintiffs. Last September they pro- 
ceeded to Australia with the purpose of 
taking part in, and conducting cycling 
races in all parts of the colonies. At 
the outset they met with considerable 
success, but their career was suddenly 
brought to a full stop by the appearance 
in Sydney papers of extracts from the 
defendants’ publication, stating that on 
sundry occasions they had inaugurated 
competitions for which the prizes ad- 
vertised were not forthcoming. This at 





AFIELD. 


once destroyed all hope of further suc- 
cess and their trip had to be abandoned, 
and they returned to the United States. 
The libel suit was the natural outcome, 
and the defendants stated in their de- 
fense that they in turn had clipped the 
news partly from the Melbourne Sporting 
Standard and that the. charge involving 
the accusation of fraud had been handed 
in to them by a correspondent and pub- 
lished by them in good faith. The 
judgment of the court was that the ex- 
cuse was not good enough, and they 
therefore found in favor of the plaintiffs, 
awarding them the snug sum of $1,700 
without costs. 
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Get a wheel. 


Don’t think you can be a true sportsman 
You can’t always be shooting and 


The wheel you ride should be strong yet 
light, graceful, handsome, and up to the times. 
b 


The latest best wheel is the 
The lightest strong wheel. 


The true sportsman’s wheel. 
Let us send you a catalogue. 


AMES & FROST COPIPANY, 


302 & 304 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 
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Learn the delicious lux- 
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FESISTERED & TRADE WARK 


The fastest strong 
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In writing to advertisers, kindly mention;*‘ Sports Afield.”’ 
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Schofield’s Amateur Standing. 


The long delay in granting Schofield 
a license as an amateur in England is be- 
cause he gave the total of his racing ex- 
penses as $180, which included hotel 
bills, railway fares, training expenses and 
every incidental necessary to a racing 
man. Such figures are absurdly low for 
a whole season and the /rish Cyclist 
somewhat ironically remarks: “Con- 
sidering that he was all over the country 
this figure looks astonishing. From our 
experience we should say that this sum 
would not cover a month, much less 
a season. He must have done it re- 
markably cheap, and his trainer must 
have lived on air.” 





WALKING’s good—even for wheel- 
men; now, there’s Holbein who fre- 
quently takes a forty-mile walk while 
training for his races. 


Taxing Wheels. 

Colonel Albert A. Pope, whose stren- 
uous efforts in the direction of obtaining 
improved roads have endeared him to 
the hearts of the Eastern wheelmen, is a 
strong opponent of the taxation of bi- 
cycles. In towns where taxation has 
reached a limit, the city officials and 
their political heelers are ever on the 
outlook for some new source of revenue, 
and it appears to them that wheels are 
the most convenient article upon which 
their rapacious claws can be fastened in 
an endeavor to raise the wind. ’ 

That there is no reason in equity why 
bicycles should be taxed more than other 
personal property of like value is evident 
to all and if cities and towns would be 
more economical with the money raised 
in taxes, and not listen to the clamor of 
ward politicians and political bums, they 
would let well enough alone and permit 
bicyclists to roam unmolested. 
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A LADY’S 
Ce WHEEL. 


The ‘‘Sunol’’ might almost be said 
to have been designed for ladies. 
so light, so strong, so graceful. 

men's ‘‘ Sunol’’ with all its gracefulness 
is stronger than any of the clumsier 
makes, the ladies’ is. nearly as strong 
as the men’s, but lighter, of course. 
The ‘‘Sunol’’ leads—it’s the modern 
Let us therefore send you a 


THE McINTOSH-HUNTINGTON Co. 


HARDWARE & BICYCLES, 
_ Bigelow & Dowse, Boston, Mass., Sole Agents New England 
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CLEVELAND, O. 
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English Amateurs For Chicago. 


Much surprise has been shown in 
England at the action of the N. C. U. 
passing around the hat to raise funds 
towards dispatching a_ representative 
English team to the United States to 
compete in the great World’s Fair races 
in Chicago. In reference to this action, 
Cycling says: ‘Considering the enor- 
mous efforts our governing body have 
been, and are making to render it im- 
possible for any of our amateurs to ob- 
tain any pecuniary assistance for racing 
purposes, it certainly does strike one at 
first as rather comic that they of all 
people should be ready to entertain 
the idea of franking a team on an ex- 
pensive trip like this. We believe a 
representative team right be got to- 
gether, and even that the amount nec- 
essary to pay all their expenses might 
be subscribed by cyclists, but for the 
N.C. U. to take the iniatiative would 
be altogether out of place.” 
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A number of Cheyenne’s crack wheel- 
men will be in attendance at the coming 
Greeley meet. 





The Cleveland Runs Easy 
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a rider of a few 
months, wins The Big Road Race 


and the $750 Piano against 164 
riders. 


BETTER GET ONE__> 


G. E. HANNAN, General Agent, 
1641 Lawrence Street., DENVER, COLO. 








THE LEADING CENTRAL TRADE JOURNAL. 


The Most Thoroughly Independent Cycling 
Journal in America, 


Rates Furnished on Application. 
Subscription Price, $1.00 a year. 


D. H. Lewis & Co., 


CHAPIN BLOCK, BuFFALO, N. Y. 








REMINGTON BICYCLES 
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The ROBERTSON & DOLL CARRIAGE COMPANY, 


Corner Fourteenth and Arapahoe Sts., DENVER, COLORADO. 





% FOR PRICES ON 
Sundries 


We Cannot be Beaten. (Send for Discount 
Sheet.) 


Pedals, Lamps, Bicycle Caps, 
Toe Clips, Bells, Cement, 
__ Saéiles, Wrenches, 


American Ormonde Gyele Co., 


124th Street and Seventh Avenue, New York. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.”’ 





